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c= ABBE LEGRAND, Curé of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, 
who died on January 6th, 1894, was a priest deserving 
of more than a passing notice. He was born in February, 1808, 
and would have entered his eighty-seventh year had he lived a 
few weeks more. He was educated at Issy and St. Sulpice, 
When in his twenty-fourth year he was ordained. He was soon 
after appointed one of the Vicaires at Neuilly, next of the 
Church of the Assumption, and afterwards of St. Roch, at that 
time the church at which the family of the King, Louis Philippe, 
was frequently to be seen at Mass. He was for many years 
premier Vicaire of the historic Abbaye aux Bois in the Rue de 
Sevres. When the Abbaye aux Bois ceased to be a parochial 
church, M. l Abbé Legrand became Archiprétre de Notre Dame. 
From the Metropolitan church of Paris he was removed to St. 
Germain |’Auxerrois, the church in which he had received the 
Sacrament of Baptism. He died Chanoine and Vicaire Général ; 
having refused more than one offer of a bishopric ; content, as 
he told the writer of these lines, to be and to remain Curé de 


Paris. 
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M. l’Abbé Legrand talked little of himself. Those who knew 
him most intimately rarely drew from him any reference of a 
purely personal character. His recollections dated back to 
Napoleon, Waterloo, and the entry of the Allies into Paris. 
The Revolution of 1830 was a fresh memory of his early man- 
hood. Monsignor Affre, successor to the See of Monsignor de 
Quélen, whose palace was at that time sacked by the populace, 
was sensible of the merit.of the then premier Vicaire of the Ab- 
baye aux Bois, which was the rendezvous of the most exclusive 
Royalist coterie in Paris. Monsignor Olivier, afterwards Bishop 
of Evreux, in 1840-41 Curé of St. Roch; Monsignor Dupanloup, 
then Superior of the Petit Séminaire de St. Nicholas, after- 
wards Bishop of Orléans (the latter especially), were among his 
friends. He was at that time known and appreciated in the 
best French circles. The De Noailles ; the Comte (afterwards 
Duc) des Cars ; Madame de Guérin, sister-in-law of Eugénie ; 
Chateaubriand, De Falloux, and the Montalemberts, were within 
his parish, or within his circle. His activity and industry were 
remarkable. He was an early riser; his habits, as well as his 
domestic arrangements, were of the simplest character. In his 
early days and up to the period of his death his table was 
limited, and his allowance of wine rarely exceeded a half-glass 
of Bordeaux at dinner. 

M. |’Abbé Legrand had great aptitude for observation, which 
induced a love of travel. Studious within certain limits, he 
found time to acquire [nglish, Italian, Spanish, and German, 
He was no mean Hebrew scholar, in addition to his knowledge 
of Greek and Roman literature. He was well versed in Scrip- 
ture, and had a patriotic love for the liturgy of his Diocese of 
Paris. He accepted the Roman Breviary with submission, 
when that of Paris was superseded ; but he looked with some- 
what regretful fecling after the local memories it contained, 
and the very nearly complete round of Scriptural subjects 


by which it was distinguished. He was known in London 
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when Moorfields was the great London centre of Catholic 
worship. He was an intimate friend of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Gillis, of Edinburgh; the Very Rev. John Rolfe, long since 
departed, was one of his English friends; the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
whv died Vicar-General in Australia; the Rev. R. Horrabin, and 
others who are no more. He visited Italy and many other 
countries during his carly years. He was well known in Rome 
He received among the Paris clergy the sobriguct of “ Abbé 
Voyageur.” He received into the Catholic Church the pianist and 
composer afterwards known as the Carmelite Father Hermann, 
whose friendship with the writer was greatly owing to a mutual 
affection for the Abbé Legrand. He never wasted time,always was 
occupied in the performance of his priestly duties, and found the 
means of aiding or supporting promising subjects for the Priest- 
hood up to the close of his life. When the Communal schools 
were opened, and the support the parish schools had received 
was withdrawn, the Curé of St. Germain lAuxerrois provided 
and obtained funds for their maintenance up to fully £2,000 
(50,000 francs) a year. Hehada large heart for charity ; and has, 
to the knowledge of the writer, contributed to the means of 
living of distressed people of all classes, including ladies of titled 
families and ex-dignitaries of the ex-Imperial Court. 

The writer of these lines recollects that under the care of M. 
Abbé Legrand he was taken in 1840 by steamer from London 
Bridge to Boulogne; and from Boulogne by diligence to Paris. 
The “ George and Vulture” in King’s Arms Yard, Cornhill, was 
then an hotel. The first news after the arrival of the Abbé in 
Paris was of Prince Louis Napoleon’s descent upon the coast 
and of his capture. There were at that time living some of the 
French émigrés ; and the habits they had acquired, especially 
recourse to music, were retained in weekly reunions where instru- 
mental quartets, trios, and quintets were performed. The writer 
recollects one society where an Abbé at the violoncello, and the 
pose of the party, seemed to be the living reproduction of some 
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old engraving. One of these éuzgrés was the Comte de Rivicres, 
to whose counsels the well-known tale of the French noble who 
dressed salad admirably at English tables was owing. His 
friend was lamenting his inability to procure the means of sub- 
sistence, and said: “Vous, vous pouvez enseigner, moi, je ne 
puis rien faire!” The Comte replied: “C’est vrai, mais vous 
faites la salade admirablement ; on parle de vous. Voici ce que 
je ferai. Je vous ferai inviter, vous ferez la salade qu’on mettra 
devant vous, et vous recevrez une guinée.” And so the pro- 
posal was carried out. 

Memories of the Revolution of 1793 were by no means rare. 
The copper and bronze coinage in France was then heavy, and 
- had upon its surface the fasces and axe of the Republic, sur- 
mounted by the cap of liberty. Liards, and coins passed out of 
recollection of the living generation, were in use. People carried 
rouleaux of silver in their portmanteaux, which were limited in 
size on account of the capacity of the diligence. Gold pieces 
were rarely seen in France. 

The writer recollects having been inconsolable because he, as 
a boy, was not taken to see the entry of the remains of Napoleon 
into Paris, after they had been brought by the Prince de Joinville 
from St. Helena; but how he was amused when M. Legrand, 
who had seen the cortége, described an old woman at the Arc 
de Triomphe screaming at the top of her voice, as the curtege 
passed, “ Vive ’Empereur!” It was the winter of 1840-41, the 
snow was deep, and the frost severe. The Champs Elysces were 
fields and woodland in those days, where now streets, avenues, 
and villas abound. The writer recollects being taken to the 
neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, where, at an old chateau, the 
erandfather of the Baron de Veauce was residing. M. Legrand. 
had come with the Baron to advise with his aged relative concern- 
ing the Baron’s proposed marriage with Miss Percival, niece of the 
statesman who was assassinated at the House of Commons 
When dinner was announced the old Marquis took the arm of 
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his almost equally aged mattre d’hétel. The Baron was at- 
tended by his chasseur. The custom had been recently intro- 
duced from Russia, and the young nobles of that period emulated 
the example of the Russians in being followed and attended by 
an armed chasseur. In the evening the Baron took out his 
tapestry, and worked, as few young ladies now do, till bedtime 
arrived. The writer has a keen recollection of his own anxiety 
when led through the dark and dilapidated corridors to his room. 
The chateau was part only of a property ; but had been restored 
by Napoleon, and the revenues of that part of the estate were 
inadequate to its support. In the morning the bedroom door— 
which, like a boy resolved to take care of himself, the writer had 
barricaded with such furniture as was easily movable—was opened 
with some force by the servant, and a dégringolade took place, 
to his great surprise. A café au lait and a roll were soon dis- 
posed of : between two or three hours remained before breakfast 
would be ready. 

A sketch of the Tour de Montlhéry, which most travellers 
upon the Orleans line have seen, was the first effort; and next, 
an expedition round and about the exterior of the chateau. 
The apples lay in heaps upon the grass under the trees, a pre- 
paration for cider-making. Beyond was a plaisance where the 
box borders had grown fully two feet or more high, well 
trimmed ; the flower beds damp and low, inside, looking as if 
they knew of and felt the approach of winter. The arm of a 
brook had found its way through the borders, had cut across 
stony paths and the flower beds, and was weeping through the 
grass to a lower part of the stream. The house was a square, 
with, within its walls, a large paved court. A great closed 
grille prevented access ; the outside stone staircase was unsafe 
and disused. An old carriage, a state carriage probably, stood 
in the courtyard, its large open panels telling of a bygone 
date, as did the steps, large enough to accommodate a page on 
either side. Another out of use carriage was there, less old in 
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appearance, though still venerable. A cabriolet with its hood 
up was the nearest representative of any modern conveyance. 
Wandering round to another side of the house, the writer stood 
before the open kitchen door. A spacious apartment: three 
stone tables at intervals on each side, each upon four quad- 
rangular stone supports. Underneath and on each side, also, 
was a channel, hewn in the stone floor, along which rippled the 
clear water from the brook, and out at the extremity of the 
room into the water channel, after having been used for cleansing 
of vegetables and general kitchen purposes. 

The writer recollects that when, shortly afterwards, M. Legrand 
had occasion to go to England for the Baron de Veauce’s mar- 
riage, he was placed at the Abbé Dupanloup’s school at Gentilly. 
Surrounded by the French boys, he was assailed with cries of 
“ Rosbif,’ “ Plum Bouding,” and an occasional “Goddam.” The 
English were not then popular in Paris. He summoned up 
nearly as much French as he could muster, retorted “ erenouzlles 
de Francais,” turned off, and sat down upon a heap of stones to 
read a book. His next recollection was that he was in the 
centre of a circle where the masters were debating. He had 
been knocked over senseless; and the masters had resolved to 
place him under the protection of an clder boy. Roger Tich- 
borne was set aside, he could not talk English ; he was a long 
weedy youth ; and so a stout French boy was charged to watch 
over and care for the English boy who had not been well 
received by his French fellows. 

During the Revolution of 1848 M. Legrand never left his post. 
During the Empire his Church was distinguished as the Imperial 
Church. In old days the King of France was premier marguit- 
lier ae St. Germain. The marriage register of the Emperor and 
Empress was in the hands of the Curé of St. Germain |’Auxer- 
rois, who baptised the Prince Imperial. When Monsignor 
Sibour was stabbed at St. Etienne du Mont, M. Legrand was 
close at hand, and was greatly distressed at the tragic event. 
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During the siege of Paris, M. Legrand remained at his presby- 
tery. When the Commune was in possession, his apartments 
were occupied by their troops. M. Legrand was summoned 
before some of the leaders in his own rooms. He was judged, 
ordered to be shot, and given in charge to a captain’s guard. 
The captain appears to have considered that to shoot a man who 
is, on his side, prepared to shoot you, is one thing ; to shoot a 
curé in cold blood, another. He said to M. Legrand, who was 
in a room of which the window opened into the courtyard: “ M. 
le Curé, la sentinelle est a la porte, la fenétre est ouverte, il n’y a 
personne dans la cour.” M. Legrand took the hint, was gladly 
received by a friend ; and in a few days the troops were again in 
Paris. A poor woman in great distress came to M. Legrand, 
She said her husband was in danger, the troops would shoot him ; 
could he help him to escape? M. Legrand gave her money and 
advice ; she left with a lighter heart. A man arrived in London 
soon afterwards, at the offices of the writer. He sent ina letter 
from M. Legrand, which contained injunctions to care for and 
provide the man with whatever he might need. He was the 
Captain of the Commune to whom M. Legrand owed his escape 
from the fate of the Jesuit Fathers and of the Curé of the Made- 
leine. The incident of his rescue of M. Jules Ferry from the 
mob has been inaccurately related. There is no secret passage, 
nor any underground way. There is a gallery from the court- 
yard to the church. It was by that gallery that M. Jules Ferry 
passed, and out by one of the doors of the church. 

When the writer saw M. Legrand in Paris early in the course 
of 1871, his marvellous elasticity of character was remarkable as 
usual. He had been profoundly impressed by the scenes he 
had witnessed and the troubles France had undergone, but he 
was in no sort dismayed or despondent. | 

His administrative ability was great. His church, even with 
the reduced personnel which had become a necessity, was as well 
kept, the services as important and regular, the repairs of the 
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building (which of late years have been at his charge) as perfect 
and complete as in the richest and best regulated church in 
Paris. His church was his home; no detail escaped his eye, and 
nothing was more rare than his absence from one of the offices of the 
Church. The restrictions from time to time imposed by certain 
Governments in France, by which the liberty of priests was 
limited, gave M. Legrand much concern. Most he deplored those 
restrictions which operate upon the training of children, and the 
institution of lay teachers. The Nuns of his own schools ad- 
joining the presbytery were removed, and their places assumed 
by lay teachers. He made no open complaint, but his care and 
his assiduity were doubled to secure not only the efficiency of 
the schools he directed, but also the adhesion of his parishioners, 
whether for instruction or support. 

He was an admirable preacher. He spoke sound, sterling 
sense, with evident consciousness of the importance of what he 
was saying. A touching kindness of expression made his 
preaching an attraction. A paper—notes for a sermon, most 
likely preached about the time of the re-entry of authority into 





Paris—remains in a book which he gave the writer—a Novum 
Testamentum and De Jmitatione bound in one small volume, 


and is as follows: 


Sainteté de Dieu nis bao ... Sanctificetur. 
Autorité de Dieu i ils ... sAdveniat. 
Gouvernement de Dieu ae ... Fiat Voluntas. 
Providence de Dieu ... _ ... Panem nostrum. 
Miséricorde de Dieu... see ... Et dimitte nobis. 
Assistance de Dieu a“ vn ... Et nenos inducas. 
Puissance et bonté de Dieu... ... ed libera. 


The Abbe Legrand last visited London in 1873. He was fitly 
attended by his sacristan, whom he greatly respected, and who 
now is the Svzsse of St. Germain |Auxerrois. He travelled 
little of late years. He was advised to absent himself from 
Paris occasionally for change of air. He enjoyed good health ; 
but an attack of gout, nearly tweuty years ago, and recurrent 
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attacks of eczema, indicated that a balance of exercise was re- 
quired to maintain the condition of health which he enjoyed 
under a strong constitution. 

He took a small place at Le Pecq, St. Germain en Laye, of a 
friend who wanted money. His own visits to Le Pecq were not 
frequent ; but his housekeeper, Euphémie, whom the writer 
recollects almost from his childhood, felt the weight of years 
long before they were perceptible upon the shoulders of her 
Cure ; and Le Pecq may be said to have been her property. 
Euphémie fell ill and died. M. Legrand gave Le Pecq 
to a Convent of Nuns who held a contiguous property. 
Euphémie was the model of what a priest’s housekeeper 
should be, grave, reserved, self possessed; nothing escaped 
her; and the appartement of Monsieur le Curé was as 
well kept as the palace of an Archbishop. From Euphémie 
the writer learned many of the facts narrated in this 
memoir; oftentimes related during the dinner or breakfast 
which it was his privilege to share with the truest friend he 
ever had. The Curé allowed her to talk as she pleased to the 
man she had known a boy of ten or twelve years. He smiled 
at her carnestness, but rarely checked the flow of her tongue 
on such occasions. Euphémie felt that her end was approaching. 
She was earnest and sincerely devout. Untutored, she some- 
times said strange things. Till she saw the sea, she could not 
at all understand water over which a bridge could not be thrown. 
She bought a coffin, and had it some time in her own room at 
Le Pecq. M. Legrand at length persuaded her it would come 
tono harm in a clean but unused loft. Euphémie bought a 
grave in Le Pecq churchyard ; and when M. Legrand asked 
why she spent part of her time there, said she was saying the 
De Profundis for herself. Euphémie trained and formed a plain 
but careful and honest peasant woman to take her own place as 
housekeeper. The only tear the writer ever saw flow from M. 
Legrand’s eyes was when, after Euphémie’s death, he was 
speaking of her; and she well deserved that tribute. 
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A few years ago the writer arrived on a hot July day at the 
presbytery gate. Entering the courtyard he saw M. le Curé, 
surrounded by the children of his schools, bareheaded in the 
sun, as little occupied with thought of care for himself as 
the smallest child present. He was’ with difficulty _ per- 
suaded to stand out of the glaring sun’s heat. In the 
spring of last year M. Legrand had an attack of influenza. 
He, as usual, took few, if any, precautions. He admitted in one 
letter that he had not escaped some consequences. He never 
replied to earnest entreaties to be advised, or to place him- 
self under medical care. He simply did not occupy his thought 
with any pretence of care of himself. It did not enter into his 
mind. The pressure of several friends became necessary to 
induce him to take medical advice. 

On December 14th last the writer reccived a letter from the 
humble friend of the Curé, the Szzsse referred to, as follows: 

Paris, 13 Décembre, 1893. 

Monsicur,—M—— et moi nous sommes inquicts sur la 
santé de M. le Curé de St. Germain |’Auxerrois. C’est pour- 
quoi je m’empresse de vous le faire savoir, sachant combien vous 
vous interessez a M. Legrand. Voila deux jours que M. le Curé 
ne quitte pas son lit, et il est dans un état de grande faiblesse. 
Depuis déja longtemps, nous le voyons baisser de jour en jour, 
mais aujourd’hui Ja situation est grave. M—— me charge de 
vous présenter ses respects. 


Votre serviteur, 
X., 
Employé de l’Eglise. 

On the 15th he left for Paris, and on the morning of the 16th 
saw his dear old friend: “Mon ami, vous me voyez dans un 
triste état,” but in a cheery way, and with a perfectly firm voice. 
Then he talked very little of himself, but of past times, of 
persons, and made inquiries concerning others in whom he 
was interested. 

He had not slept, did not sleep: “Je ne dors pas; je prie; 
je pense a vous pendant la nuit. Que la volonté de Dieu soit 
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faite,” but not in a sad tone of voice, in a_ perfectly 
resolute way; just as if he had said thoughfully: “We 
all grow older, and as we grow older we should feel that 
God’s will is right and is best.” And that is much what the 
dear Curé has many a time told the writer. It was impos- 
sible to think him old, even as he lay in his small bed ; his face 
worn somewhat and thin. ‘“ Heureusement je puis prendre 
quelque chose. On me donne du lait. Ilest bon. Le bouillon 
il est bon aussi. Et le cacao. Je le trouve bon.” It seemed 
so hopeful. He was thin, it is true. He scarcely looked tired. 
His eye was good, his glasses lay just before him upon the 
sheet. His voice was firm, and hearing perfect. The inflexions 
of his voice were just as usual, and in those particulars no 
evidence of failing power was perceptible. 

The servants of the church said M. le Curé was so feeble 
that he could not raise himself in bed. They had to lift him. 
It seemed so strange. He did not appear tired; he talked 
freely and without effort. “Je tiens sur moi la Croix que vous 
m’avez rapportée. Elle est ma grande consolation,” a beautiful 
cross with relics of the twelve Apostles, and one of the true 
Cross. The Curé had taken it from his own neck and had given 
it to the writer, by whom it had been returned in the autumn of 
1892, though with the fear that the Curé would refuse to receive 
back his gift. Happily the thought of repossessing it was a 
comfort to him. In reply to the remark, “I shall come again,” 
the Curé said frankly, as was his custom, “Tant que vous 
voudrez, mon ami.” Someone else had been waiting, and 
fearful of tiring him the writer left. 

_ In the evening, another visit. The name was announced. 
Repeated by the Curé, he added, “zen.” Then, before he 
caught sight of his visitor, his voice firm, steady, and in a 
thoughtful tone, as when one thinks aloud, “C’est une derniére 
visite.” He seemed tired in some degree; slightly faded, if 
the expression may be used. He had seen a succession of 


intimate visitors all day. 
27 
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On All Saints he had officiated at all the services, and had 
preached twice. On All Souls he had officiated and preached. 
If he had taken care of himself during the past eight months, he 
might have been preserved still, some few years; so those 
about him said. He talked without effort ; but his voice, to one 
well acquainted with him, indicated some fatigue. His intelli- 
gence was in no way deteriorated. His mind was alert, and 
whether with reference to past events, or to the present time, 
there was no deficiency of mental power. In the morning there 
had been, here and there, qualified comment on future possi- 
bilities, half leading to doubt whether those about him had not 
exaggerated the gravity of his condition. He, nevertheless, 
spoke so frequently of death, the end of human existence, of the 
soul, and of Almighty God’s dispensations, that no one could 
mistake his preparedness for death, and his consciousness of its 
approach. ) 

In the evening his tone was marked on some subjects ; and, 
clearly, he was avoiding any language which might, by the idea 
of separation by death, increase the grief he could not fail to 
observe now and then; as, through all his life, he sought to 
prevent others from finding in him the source of pain or of 
anxiety. The end came, and is simply and naturally depicted 
in a letter from the “ Employé de |’Eglise” already quoted: “Je 
le voyais tous les jours, et tous les jours je le voyais s’affaiblir. 
Hier il a voulu me parler, cela lui a été impossible. Je voyais 
bien que la fin s’approchait. Aujourd’hui tout est fini. M. 
Legrand vient de mourir. . . . Ilest allé, nous l’espérons, au 
Ciel, prier pour vous, et pour nous tous.” The quotation from 
the letter shows how well the Curé of St. Germain |’Auxerrois 
had acquired the affection and esteem of those about him. 

From 1838, or thereabouts, when M. Legrand first applied 
himself to the study of English, he began to be known to the 
English colony in Paris. During very many years few English 
Catholics in Paris were able to dispense with his aid. He had 
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applications from friends in England on behalf of protégés or 
protégées in Paris, and from English waifs and strays of all 
kinds in Paris, for aid. Up to the time of his last illness 
English governesses, English maids, servants, and innumerable 
persons who sought an English confessor, engaged his time, not 
only in his priestly office, but as guide and adviser, and very 
frequently contributor to the material support of one or other of 
his numerous clients. 

He is an instance of a man dying at his post in the per- 
formance of his duty. The sentinel at the gate of Pompeii was 
not more sensitive to its call. Conscious of the decline of 
human power, M. Legrand only heard the Divine order to teach 
the Word. Generous in his interpretation of human weakness, 
he looked to the higher grace of Almighty God to sustain his 
own efforts, and to fortify the resolution of those who came to 
him for advice. Prodigal in his care for those whose weakness 
was apparent, he was ignorant of any need of provision against 
physical decline in his own constitution. Before God he bowed 
his whole being in absolute submission. He died in harness. 
Taken ill at Mass, he was obliged to lie upon the couch from which 
his venerated remains were, a few weeks later, carried to the 
tomb. When he was taken ill, and assisted to the presbytery, 
his abundant imagery of thought found expression: “ Je tombe 
comme un chéne ” — “un chéne ne se releve pas.” 

Old friends are few; but man, woman, and child who knew 
the Curé of St. Germain |’Auxerrois will think of and pray for a 
pastor of large heart, of broad sympathies, and of discriminate 
judgment. A man of rare sense, he was firm and decided 
when he gave advice. He never halted between two opinions. 
When he died, a priest of uncommon experience was lost to the 
clergy of Paris. 


W. H. BISHOP. 





Lhe Days of Creation. 


OT at the moment of his birth 

Is man’s creation ended : 

Each day he passes on the earth 
He’s made, or marred, or mended. 


Nor till he draws his latest breath 
Does man postpone his dying : 

Each morn he keeps a tryst with Death, 
Each night with Death is lying! 


Birthdays and deathdays, all his days— 
And wedding-days, if wed. 
“This hour I am born,” the wise man says, 
“Am married, and am dead.” 
JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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The Romance of a Sack-maker. 


CHAPTER I. 


FROM DUSK TO DAWN. 


HE was a little sack-maker, and the twentieth child of her 
mother, who followed the same calling. Her name was 
Elizabeth Mann, abbreviated to -Lizzie, or Liz, in her family. 
The boys of her street called her by many names, each more 
impossible to write down than the other. Because of the boys 
merciless tongues, and strangers’ no less merciless eyes, Lizzie 
pursued her occupation at home, in the room that had been 
bedroom, sitting-room, and dining-room to the whole Mann 
family successively, until he or she had gone out and taken a 
mate and a home. 

When the tale begins Lizzie was the only bird not flown from 
that foul nest. She was sixteen years old. 

All day, from dawn to dusk, Lizzie sat over her sacks, stitch- 
ing steadily away. When twilight had fallen, and if the boys 
were well out of the way, Lizzie would wrap her head up in her 
shawl] and slip out down her street, and creep about where the 
shadows lay darkest, for the sake of a little fresh air. Slinking 
back, like an uneasy ghost, Lizzie eventually returned home, 
and, if lucky, escaped into her block of tenements without 
meeting any of her tormentors. Then Liz would eat a lonely 
supper, if there was anything to eat (Mrs. Mann, being of a 
convivial turn of mind, preferred the pavement), and go to bed. 
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Awakening at dawn Liz made a primitive toilet, hunted 
about the floor to see if her father or mother had dropped there 
any of their supper overnight (when there was no “find” Liz 
went breakfastless), and sat her down to her sacks till twilight 
came round again. This was Lizzic’s life. This had been 
Lizzie’s life as far back as she could remember, and she had a 
marvellous memory. There was every reason to suppose that 
this would be Lizzie’s life till she Should die. 

Before her birth the seeds of a frightful disease had been 
sown in the body of this twentieth child, which began to bear 
fruit when she was about three years old. When she was 
thirteen the disease, making rapid strides till then, stayed still, 
neither advancing nor retrograding. At sixteen she was the 
same. Years might bring changes (but they could only be for 
the worse !) or old age might come upon Liz and find her and 
disease where girlhood left them. What only was certain was 
that (barring accidents or unforeseen sickness) many, many years 
of life were to be Lizzie’s before she could hope to lay down the 
burden of the flesh. 

Her body was strong and of enduring fibre. Her hands were 
capable, and so hard-working that it is pitiful to think of them, 
stitching those thousands and thousands of sacks in that lonely 
room. Her feet were active, and she went about lightly like a 
busy sparrow. 

Her face was awfuily and unspeakably disfigured. The 
disease, which spared her limbs and body, appeared to have 
fastened itself ‘eve with a malignancy ten thousand times more 
venomous and cruel by reason of its toleration elsewhere. 
Mercifully, her eyesight was spared in such measure that she 
could see enough to thread her needle and fumble her way along 
her sacks. Hers was the neatest work among a hundred women 
who had two whole eyes each. Also, Lizzie’s voice was left her, 
and her hearing. The latter was not so acute as it might have 
been, but served for all practical purpose. Her voice was soft, 
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and sweet, and slightly muffled, like a nightingale heard from a 
glass cage. That it was so sweet to listen to was nothing but a 
miracle, considering how Liz produced it. 

To try and describe that piteous, awful face of hers is unneces- 
sary, and would only shock you. If Liz—having acquired 
curious tag ends of religion (God Himself only knows how or 
when!) and patched them up into a no less curious belief—if 
Liz had not firmly believed that one day she would (if she kept 
from swearing and made sufficient sacks per diem) become an 
Angel,and have an Angel’s face, she would, long ago, have gone 
mad, when she first saw what she was like, in her own eyes, 
through her since-shattered piece of looking-glass ; and known 
what she was like in the eyes of others, through the furtive 
stare of passers-by, and the unspeakable epithets of the boys. 

There were times, even with this belief deeply ingrained in 
her, when to know she was alone with herself, and herself 
bore that face, brought her wildest terror. When she grew 
older—from a girl to a woman (for they grow old quickly 
where Lizzie lives), and remembered the other girls had sweet- 
hearts, there came another pain—a pain that grew fiercer and 
more intense as the days dragged themselves on, and Liz with 
them: there came times when Lizzie would drop her sack 
suddenly and clench her hands, and fling herself face down- 
wards on the floor, and lie there writhing in uncommunicable 
agony of spirit, because she was as one doomed from her 
birth, and could only know the piteous loneliness of humanity 
and none of its joys. 

Or Lizzie would break out into weeping during the long, 
lonely night hours, when her aching eyes, after a long day’s 
stitching, kept her awake ; or when she was too tired to sleep. 
Then the ragged covering in one corner of the room would 
shake, and Lizzie would be sobbing her heart out, very low, 
beneath it. Though louder sound than Lizzie’s weeping would 
not have wakened her father and mother from their tipsy 
slumber. 
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When agony was to be kept under no longer, Lizzie would 
srip a corner of her covering with her teeth and bite on it. The 
laughter of the children brought these fits on, sometimes ; 
though Lizzie grudged none the joys she could not share, nor 
the children their moments of mirth in their squalid lives. Her 
bitterest moment had been when a boy called outa frightful 
word after her, as she first ventured into the streets, when she 
was about eleven and-a-half years old. Once she had picked up 
a neighbour’s child shrieking on a doorstep because it could not 
climb indoors, over it, and thought the end of the world was 
come. The look on the baby’s face, frozen into an image of 
dumb terror ; the action of the baby’s arms towards its rightful 
owner, emerging tipsily from a public-house next door; the 
howl of pent in anguish, as the baby changed arms, brought 
Lizzie’s second horrible realisation. The voices of the girls, as 
she heard them, all day long, from her room, often made her 
quiver and shake, so that work had to be suspended for the 
moment ; so fierce was the struggle between her weak flesh and 
the grinding pain within. Men’s voices, all unlovely as they 
were down her street, struck into her, through her subdued 
hearing, as a knife playing on a naked nerve. 

Till Lizzie was sixteen, when, as I have said, this tale begins, 
she lived thus, alone; her thoughts, and the haunting remem- 
brance of the face she bore, but dared not look at, bearing her 
sole company. The twentieth child would not have known 
some of her older brothers and sisters had she met them in the 
street. Those nearer her own age were not drawn by ties 
affectionate, or of compassion towards their afflicted sister. 
Lizzie would have slaved her soul out of her body for a word 
betokening interest (even of the coldest) from any one of them ; 
but when the last left the nest, she was not more left alone than 
she had been before. 

The great change in her life came on the evening of a day in 
May, when it was a privilege to be alive, so sweet and fresh had 
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been the airs, and so warm the sunlight. Liz slipped out earlier 
than usual, seeing the coast clear, for her nightly airing. How 
this child-woman had preserved her tender heart through 
neglect and rebuffs it is not for me to say. The sound of 
distress, this May evening, coming out of a dark alley, struck 
fiercely on that sorely buffeted heart of hers, and she fled sound- 
wards, forgetting her own sad secret and the necessity of con- 
cealment in the shadows. 

A tall, slight boy stood crying feebly against the wall, the 
other end of the alley. His tormentors, of the species of Lizzie’s 
own, ranged around in mockery and derision. There were signs 
that the boy in such doleful plight had had recent touch with 
the dust of the roadway. One imp, as Liz bore down in silent 
fury, like a wolf on the fold, danced up out of pure devilry and 
cuffed the boy on the head. He was half the height of that one, 
but twice as broad. He thought one of the housetops had 
fallen on him with a crash, as Liz hurled herself upon him, and 
him into the gutter. 

Liz was superb! Her eyes flashed fire; her voice was like 
a muffled silver trumpet, and was not to be withstood. If Liz 
could have stood up for herself as pluckily as she could for the 
distressed and weeping, the boys of her street would soon have 
drifted from the desire of spiking her on the red-hot arrow 
points of their horrible mockery, into respect for her tongue and 
arm prowess. 

These ventured a feeble retort of both tongue and fist ; but 
Liz was too much for them, even in the double and unusual 
warfare. They turned tail, and Liz had the glory of clearing 
the alley. It was a blind alley, and there was only one exit— 
that by which the girl had made her dramatic entrance. The 
routed called out after her epithets as unspeakable and varied 
as ever her neighbours could coin; but Liz cared not a rap for 
these. Turning to the silent, agitated cause of the rout, she 
assured him, in a voice trembling with unwonted emotions, that 
they had the field to themselves. 
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He was a head and-a-half taller than Liz, who was dumpy 
and stoutish ; and as he turned to bend his head towards the 
voice, Liz saw his piteous case. He was stone blind. 

Prolonged pity for him was Lizzie’s supreme feeling, as she 
led him out of the trap he had unwittingly walked into ; while 
he told her his tale, and how he never came out into unknown 
paths without his father or uncle. But that this evening, one 
being laid up, and the other absent, he could not resist going 
out. (He hated so to be shut up all day, he said.) And how, 
leaving the well-known tract, he had wandered on and on, until 
he got to the alley; and finding no outlet, got confused, not 
knowing which way to turn—-— 

He stopped here to thank Liz for her help, in a voice as soft 
and girlish as his girlish countenance. Liz, staring at it, as one 
stares on fate, mecting it face to face, piloted him safely across 
the road. He clung to her arm as the traffic raced by and 
around them, awfully and unseen: and Liz’s heart gave a 
great jump. She was thinking, with a sudden thrill of joy 
beyond me to transmit to paper—that /e was blind, and could 
never see what she was like. 

He lived with his father and uncle, Victoria Park way, he said. 
Liz, not caring now if all the world saw her, since “e could not, 
turned in that direction. His name was Charlie Oakden, he told 
Liz, and asked her name. She gave it as “ Lizzie.” Her voice 
pleased him, as all soft, sweet sounds pleased his musician’s ear. 
She thought she had never heard a voice she could listen to with 
such delight as his. He told Liz she had an Angel’s voice, and 
he thought she must have an Angel’s face to match it. Lizzie’s 
very soul trembled, and she wished the hand he clung to, in the 
midst of the traffic, as a child clings to its mother’s, was less hard 
and torn with sack-making. His own were softer than anything 
she had ever felt. 

He told Liz, further, he had been blind since he was five ; and 
that now he was seventeen. That his father and uncle were 
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engaged in a shoe-making manufactory ; but that 4e could do 
nothing but strum on his accordion all day—and he got sick of 
that. Or make baskets, as a lady had taught him—but he got 
sick of doing ¢hat all day too! Or knit—and he was also weary 
of that. He liked to walk out and hear people-—it was so deadly 
to sit at home by oneself all day long, with nothing to do, he told 
Liz—but that he was not able to find his way easily about, as 
some blind people could ; and unless his father or uncle could go 
about with him, he never ventured out far or long. 

The minutes flew by with a maddening rapture to Liz, who 
had known no companionship in her life before. Night had 
fallen on her unawares, when they reached the boy’s home. As 
they paused at the door, a tremor shook her, and such colour as 
was habitually in her face fled and left it white and drawn. There 
was a beseeching note in her voice as she bade him good-night 
and good-bye. To its own sad, lonely music, was added the 
thrilling under-note of a hitherto unknown passion. The boy, 
turning carelessly in, wheeled round again and caught her hand ; 
and, perhaps, what was in her soul entered into his, through the 
fierce clasp of her hard little fingers over his. 

He called her “ Lizzie” then, and begged her, wistfully—per- 
haps a little imperiously—to come and see him. He was “so 
lonely,” he said ; and he would—he would teach her to sing to 
his playing ! 

When the door had closed on Charlie a sudden impulse seized 
Lizzie. She stooped and kissed the stone at her feet. Then 
she drew her shaw! over her face and went home. 

What made her laugh and cry, and cry and laugh, both separ- 
ately and together, when she was once more in her little room, 
she could not have told you. But you will need no telling. 

Lizzie, who sometimes said a prayer at night for herself, 
prayed passionately that night to the God she believed in for 
him. The nature of those prayers for Az I cannot tell you. 
She called him by his name—Charlie—in her prayer. It was 
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the first time she had done so, even in thought. At the utter- 
ance of it her limbs quivered. She had not eaten since early 
morning, and then only the refuse of her mother’s drunken orgie 
the night before. But she felt no familiar pain of hunger this 
night. Supperless, she drew the ragged covering over her in her 
dark corner ; and falling asleep, still feeling “zs hand clinging to 
hers, saw his face turned to her, and felt him by her side, and 
his hand in hers, all the night long in her dreams. 

Though her face was so dreadful to look at that children 
turned aside from it in terror, and men and women in horror, 
there was a smile on Lizzie’s lips that night that would have 
adorned an Angel’s face. “If I work harder,” thought Liz, 
getting to her sacks before dawn the next morning—“ p’raps I 
kin make somethink over—to save !” 

The ghost of the smile she had worn in her dreams hovered 
round her lips, thinking this precious thought. What she had 
at this period 


) 


in her mind to do with any possible “ savings’ 
was not very clear, even to herself. Liz worked all day long in 
a vague but golden dream, and slipped out that evening, giddy 
with the rush of emotion that stayed her, trembling and 
irresolute, a good quarter of an hour on the doorstep of 
Charlie’s home, before she could raise her hand to _ the 
knocker. 

As she had hoped and longed for, Charlie himself, weary of 
another long, lonely, sightless day, heard and opened the door 
to her. Liz did not want the other inmates of that now sacred 
building to see her shrouded face, and was well pleased that he 
proposed a walk under her guidance. He carried a little, long 
whistle, and when they were in the Park, and Liz had chosen a 
secluded spot, began to whistle to “ his singing-bird ” (as he called 
Liz, with a gentle audacity that thrilled as much as it charmed 
her), and to teach her to sing to him. 

Liz’s hearing, dull for ordinary converse, responded instantly 
to the piercing, subtle, whistle tones. The singing bird was 
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docile and very humble, and oh! so terribly in earnest in its 
passionate desire to please. The singing lesson progressed, as 
acquaintanceship drifted into confidence. The confidence was 
mutual ; but Liz kept her own sad secret from his ears. 

He called her “ Liz,” or “ Lizzie,” brightening into unwonted 
merriment, through the companionship he longed for, but could 
never get—he told Liz, sorrowfully—because he was not like 
other boys. When Liz called him “ Charlie,” first, it was as if 
the crimson sunset in the sky had struck her face and left its 
colour there. 

When he said he was “so lonely,’ Liz said never a word. 
Her heart had been breaking, all her life long, through loneli- 
ness. When he said (but this was later in the evening!) she 
couldn’t know what it was like to be lonely ; fora girl like her 
(but this was said only half wistfully, half was in joke) must 
have many companions—and lovers—Liz still kept silence. 
When he said, and this was on his doorstep: “Come again, 
Lizzie! I wish—I wish you were my sister!” Lizzie said: 
“Tll come again to-morrer, Charlie,’ and ran off, drawing her 
shawl tightly over her face; her heart thumping so hard it 
nearly thumped life out of her body. 

That night Liz did not pray, either for herself or for Charlie. 
She sat by her window, staring out into the darkness; and her 
mother’s snores in her corner could not deaden the music within 
her, Every now and then a little throbbing sigh escaped her ; 
but for the most part she sat on without sound or motion. 

Dawn found her thus, and she rose up, cramped and aching, to 
collect such breakfast as was forthcoming. The hours of the day 
dragged on with a terrible slowness, as sack after sack passed 
through her tireless fingers. Lizzie could review the events of 
the past two evenings with outward calmness. What she could 
not recall, without a passionate change of countenance, was the 
clinging clasp of those soft, girlish hands on hers, whenever the 
traffic had roared loudest around them. 
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That clasp had gone straight down into her heart, so great was 
her compassion for his helplessness in the storm of the streets. 
Pity sent her flying northwards when her day’s work was done. 
Pity led him into the Park, and sang sweet notes at his imperious 
bidding. Pity brought him to his door,and promised she would 
return on the morrow. 

Pity brought her this day, which was yesterday’s to-morrow. 
She was filled with so much compassion, that she had not cared 
at all that some boys hooted after her as she left her street ; their 
most cruel gibes struck on her like gnat stings, where once they 
had penetrated as poisoned arrows. Pity thrilled through her 
touch as his hand lay in hers this evening, and she led him to 
their last night’s place of song. 

He felt that she was sorry for him, because he was not as other 
boys, and that she did not despise him for it. He clung to her 
all the more ; and she promised to come again. 

She came again; and then again ; and this time he—a little 
amazed (in spite of his imperious habit of thought) that a girl so 
highly gifted, as her voice proclaimed her, should give up five 
evenings running to a blind fellow like himself—asked her, some- 
what bitterly, why she wasn’t tired of him and his whistle. She 
stumbled over a reply, and the crimson sunset touched her face 
again. He could see nothing, and stretched out his hands, im- 
patiently, into the darkness. Liz was standing a few paces off, 
and in the heavy silence her breath came short and fast. 

Neither hearing her, nor being able to read her reply by 
touch, since he could not find her, he let the shadow deepen on his 
face. Liz trembled ; but both her voice and her limbs had failed 
her. Then Charlie threw down his whistle, half pettishly, half 
in utter desolation of spirit, and throwing his arms on the back 
of the seat, with a weary gesture that stabbed Liz to the heart, 
laid his face on his arms. 

In the silence Liz heard her heart beat. 
Through the darkness of his perpetual night and her stillness; 
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Charlie felt her presence, and that she was in some doubt or em- 
barrassment. The real nature of those her sensations, then, he 
never knew. “Oh, Liz!” he cried at last, raising his face and 
flinging out his arms to where instinct told him she waited—and 
now his voice was bitterness itself—* If I were like other fellows 
I wouldn’t ’ave to wait and fear if you care for me—you, who 
won't say nothink at all!” 

Liz had plenty to say, but she said nothing, even to this 
unmistakable appeal. 

“Here! let’s go’ome,” muttered Charlie, darkly, half rising, 
as his hands fumbled about before him. “If you didn’t know J 
was blind an’ helpless” (he laughed, but not mirthfully) “ you 
wouldn’t dare——” 

His hand fell on Lizzie’s hair. He found her at his feet ; he 
felt her kiss them. 

All he could say was, “ Lizzie!!!” and that he said in tones 
of such utter awe and astonishment that no exclamatory points 
can convey idea of it. Liz pressed her face harder still where 
she had laid it, and .a thrill of passion, hitherto undreamt of, 
shot through him as he stroked her hair with his caressing 
fingers. 

“Lizzie,” he said again—this time he whispered her name— 
“dear little Lizzie,” and at the word drew her head up to rest 
against his heart, learning, all in one moment, what some take 
years to learn and some never learn at all. Lizzie’s quivering 
silence was more eloquent than any words could have been. 
But Charlie, with: “Can’t ye say nothink, Lizzie?” waited 
breathlessly for her answer. | 

Lizzie’s arms had found their way round his neck. 

“Qh, I love you, Charlie—I love you—I Jove you!” was what 
she said. | 

Her whole body shook with her passion. If Charlie had 
Stretched her dead at his feet, with the deadliest taunts and 
torture before her spirit fled, she would have looked back at him 
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with the same eyes of deathless love, and blessed and loved him 
through death and beyond. 

But when Charlie laughed his own, low laugh, and held her 
closer to him, and bent his lips to hers, love lay weeping in_ his 
arms, through the measure of its own content. Lizzie guided 
Charlie’s hand over her head to her forehead—not beyond— 
poor, poor little L.izzie!—and let his lips touch hers once. She 
kissed him on his forehead, and cheeks, and lips, and hair, and 
hands. 

And—* You mean it, Liz?” asked Charlie, at last, in no less 
agitated, if gentler tones than hers. “ You'll take a poor, blind 
fellow like me for a mate ! eh, Lizzie?” 

For reply Liz bent and kissed his feet, again, and laid his 
hand on her head. There was perfect submission as well as 
perfect love in her action. 

“ Oh, Lizzie, my darlin—how I love yw,” said Charlie, as she 
jed him home through the dark and the traffic. And Lizzie, 
whose palpitating heart had been waiting for that word, re- 
ceived it in silence too full of awe to be broken. 

When his door closed on him at last, Lizzie. bent again, as 
on her first visit, and kissed the stone step. But it was not 
through incomprehensible impulse she bent this night. It was 
because his feet had trodden it, and she kissed their imprints. 

Where the shadows hid her she stopped again, to kneel 
against the house wherein he was sleeping, and, drawing her 
shawl over her head, stayed there half the night through 
When the first streaks of dawn broke through the darkness she 
arose ; her hands went out suddenly as if they would have 
clawed down the walls that stood between him and her by their 
own strength alone. Laughing and sobbing, and a new light 
like dawn itself on her transfigured face, she drew away at last, 
and ran home through the morning twilight. 

When she got home she made a long calculation how many 
extra sacks she could make every day by rising threc hours 
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earlier. In spite of the increased expenditure of a few farthing 
dips per week to lighten the twilight, Liz reckoned she could 
begin to “lay by” that very week ! 

“E loves me, O Gawd,” whispered Lizzie, setting to work when 
the street was still sunk in sodden slumber. “An’ ’e’ll love me 
for ever an’ always, ’cause ’e’ll never see wot I’m like. Folkses 
tellin’s often wus than things really is, but no telling can tell 
wot my face is like,’ thought poor Liz. “So ’e’ll never really 
know ow bad it is.” 

“Bless ‘im an’ me, O Gawd,” prayed Liz, stitching away at 
her sacks in patient steadfastness of purpose, “an’ let me never 
fall sick, or get wus in my face an’ eyes, so’s I can’t work for 
2m.” 

Liz did not pray that her heart might never fail her lover in 
love or service. She only prayed that her hands and body 
might be strong to work for him, and give him all he desired. 
This might happen, Liz considered, if her God were spoken 
to earnestly about it. The other never could, Liz knew, though 
the hosts of Heaven set themselves to bring it to pass. 


K. DOUGLAS KING. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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Etarth-born Light. 


"Rr NeaTe still trees whose leafless tracery 





Lies mirrored in each clear pool along the way, 


While the soft distance, earth and air and sea, 
Is wrapped in downy grey: 


When the live silence thrills with songs unsung, 
Breezes unblown, and buds that long to break, 
And dreamy spring, still close to winter clung, 


Would at a touch awake:— 


Spreads a wide vision, filled with mystic light, 
To eyes undazzled by the fitful sun ; 
The veil draws back from some still upper height 


Whose waiting time is done. 
oD 


Earth’s fragmentary joy and pain and grief 

Are slowly rounded to a perfect whole, 

While, mingling, realised hope, fulfilled belief 
Flood all the illumined soul. 


But when the conquering sun has broken through, 

And barred with light the pale, untroubled grey, 

Lost in the burning gold, the brimming blue, 
Dies that serener day. 


Sweet gales breathe low, the merry birds pipe clear, 
The broad sea breaks in laughter. Yet, amid 


The glory and glamour of the quickening year, 
The face of God seems hid. 








AGNES ROSSITER. 

















On Fraclusiveness of Taste. 


HE instinct of favouritism so largely predominant in 
human nature is frequently manifested, not only with 
regard to individual persons, but even with regard to pure matter 
of science or taste. It is extremely difficult for man to balance 
his affections among many objects, and when such are to be 
found, it almost invariably happens that one is selected above 
the others for special predilection. Although they may have 
the same good points and qualities, and though all alike may 
yield to him in turn the same amount of pleasure, yet by some 
mysterious instinct the beauty of the many in all their harmony 
is neglected, and one alone is treated with regard. In certain 
classes of objects this must necessarily be so. Out of the many 
periodicals and newspapers of all descriptions that are perpetually 
flooding the country, it is impossible to select more than one, or, 
at most, a few ; at a banquet it would be dangerous to extend 
one’s likings to many kinds of liquors ; out of the many persons 
with whom we daily come in contact, we are advised by the old 
adage not to unbosom our confidence to more than one or two. 
But there are other classes and ranges of objects where no 
such difficulty presents itself. Thus, a man may become a good 
scholar in many subjects, even of a most disparate nature. The 
old prejudice that used to hold universal sway, and eveh now 
lingers in the minds of a few, is altogether without foundation. 
Experience tends to show that a man who is a good classical 
scholar, well conversant with the tongues of Rome and Greece, 


can be equally adept in the science of numbers and symbols; and. 
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a person whose mind is teeming with new patents of engineering 
appliances can also admit the claims of poetry, and be quite 
competent to pass an able criticism on the work of fiction 
just come out. . Indeed, the man who really excels in one thing 
exclusively, and does not also attain to some degree of eminence 
in others, is quite the exception. And this is in accordance with 
the make and constitution of the human mind. In order that it 
may lay firm hold even of any particular object, it must put 
forward and exert all its powers and abilities, some, of course, 
more than others. It follows, therefore, that all the powers of 
the mind should be exercised by extending, as far as possible, 
the range of its application. 

The domain of art, like that of science, forbids exclusiveness 
and partiality. Not only is man capable of acquiring a taste 
for artistic beauties, though they be of various kinds, but he ts 
also unable to attain tc any particular eminence in one if he 
discard altogether the use of the others. That which cannot be 
expressed by the harmony of colours and tints can be supplied 
by the harmony of sound ; and that distinctness and definite- 
ness, which even the most descriptive melody is incapable of 
conveying, are wrought by the pencil and canvas. 

In ancient times this wide relationship and affinity between 
the various arts was generally admitted. Everything that could 
cause pleasure to the eye or to the ear was admitted within the 
circle of man’s artistic enjoyment. As the child of Nature loves 
to look upon the wide horizon of Nature’s beauties, to admire 
the splendour of the sun and the radiance of the moon, the 
sweet glimmering of white shining worlds above and the white 
crested breakers of the deep, and at the same time receives and 
enjoys the harmonies of the physical world, the sighing of the 
wind through the pine tops, the roaring of the cataract, or the 
murmur of the stream, so, in the world of art, all that could 
give enjoyment and cultivate the taste was sedulously cared for. 
Thus from the records of ancient manuscripts, and inscriptions 
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on ancient monuments, we find that poetry, painting, music, 
indeed, all the Fine Arts were esteemed, protected, and cherished, 
both by the nation and by the individual. 

As time, however, grew on and civilisation increased, a change, 
not altogether for the best, took place. Each art, it is true, ad- 
vanced steadily through its various stages of perfection, and 
in both its material elements and its zsthetic forms of beauty, 
attained more and more to the full maturity of manhood. But 
the public taste became more and more exclusive. <A few 
centuries ago, everything that was executed with design and 
skill was esteemed worthy of notice, and was turned into use as 
a means of refined enjoyment. The harmonious proportions of 
huge and colossal buildings, the most exquisite productions of pen 
and pencil, the most delicious reveries that musical genius could 
invent, the graceful forms and shapes wrought in iron, glass or 
wood, were all subjects’ of public interest, and even the most 
uneducated could pronounce no mean criticism upon the 
rendering of a Palestrina or the palette of Leonardo. But, by 
degrees, as public fashion abandoned the details of natural good 
taste, and followed, instead, the caprice of the Sovereign or the 
Court, one or other of the Fine Arts was madea pet of, and 
exalted unduly, at the expense of the others. 

This is especially the case in our present century, when the 
entire current of popular taste and opinion has been turned in 
the direction of painting. The rewards of honour, and, some- 
times, even pecuniary emoluments, are held out to the best 
worker in colours and lines. The Royal Academy has been 
established, whose particular purpose and aim is the encourage- 
ment of painting, while the whole energy of the writing portion 
of the community seems to be directed to the cultivation of a 
just appreciation of painting. Nor is this an unmitigated evil. 
The art of painting is, undoubtedly, of a very excellent nature, 
and is capable of drawing out and educating in the highest de- 
gree the most refined tastes and instincts of humannature. But 
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the exclusive idolatry paid to pictures and painting is a great 
injury to the cultivation of the other arts, and deprives the 
multitude of many pleasures that would also be more within 
their reach. 

The truth is that almost any product of human industry is 
capable of receiving an artistic value. The architecture or 
building of a house is as much a science and an art as that 
of achurch or public edifice. An inexperienced eye may see 
in an ordinary dwelling-house nothing but bricks and mortar ; 
but a person with some knowledge and experience of symmetry 
in stone and brick will soon discover objects of interest, and 
among them many that would call forth his admiration. The 
shape and ornamenture of the porch, the peculiar rounding of 
the corners, and the regular or otherwise grouping of the 
principal apertures, will all form so many interesting details, 
replete both with instruction and beauty. Even the more 
minute and humbler works of art are capable of affording end- 
less source of interest and pleasure. The different modellings 
in wood, iron, brass, earthenware, and glass are all, more or 
less, artistic. There are few who think of noticing the graceful 
shape and finish of an ordinary salt cellar, or the sinuous and 
elaborate work that can be wrought into a cruet stand. It is 
only the initiated in the mysteries of the craft that are now 
capable of such artistic enjoyment. If, for example, the 
carving of a good bedroom mantel-piece were placed under a 
glass case, conveyed to some museum in the metropolis, and 
labelled under some classic name, gazers would not be wanting, 
who would soon give vent to expressions of admiration, whereas 
at home it would be ignored altogether. The great and 
immediate cause of this want of appreciation is the want of that 
knowledge which is necessary, in order that the mind may per- 
ceive and appropriate those beauties which, while costing so 
much toil and effort, yet completely fail in the effect they are 
intended to produce. Nor is it easy for the grown-up person 
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to acquire this appreciative instinct. It is the product of much 
labour and industry. Indeed, the time and energy that have 
to be spent in forming, training, and developing a taste are 
almost as great as those spent in producing the objects that 
please that taste. 

That time of life when the true spirit of the artist is more 
easily acquired, and true taste and judgment more easily and 
more universally developed, is the time of infancy. For it 1s 
then that outward things make most impression on the senses, 
that the mind is more amenable to the bent that is to be given 
to it, and habits of observation, scrutiny, and comparison are 
more readily formed. 

Parents, teachers, those who in any way are concerned with 
the education of youth should, therefore, make it their business 
to train the minds of their pupils, even the youngest, to artistic 
enjoyments. This might be done in many ways. Children are 
taught in their earliest years to like and to admire the productions 
of brush and pencil, by being made to examine pictures and 
drawings, with instructions and explanations of their meaning 
A similar process might be used all round. The children should 
be taught early to notice and admire the shape and figure of 
even the simplest things around them, while attention should 
especially be drawn to the great difference that exists between a 
thing that has been well and completely finished and one which 
has not. By such a course of training the artistic instincts of 
the future generation would receive a fresh impulse, and not 
only painting, but all the arts would receive a greater and a 
fairer share of public opinion, sympathy, and protection. 


J. A. DEWE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND OF SEPTEMBER. 


Uv to this time, in spite of many perils, the Abbe de Firmont 
had been able to remain in his old home in the Rue de 


Bac ; and this was the more strange, considering the boldness of 
his conduct in going openly to the Tuileries and passing so 
frequently through the ranks of the National Guards stationed 
there that his appearance must have been familiar to many 
of them. Considering the number of priests who lost their 
lives for no reason at all—except that they were priests—at 
this time, we cannot help feeling astounded at the safety of 
this priest, who was intimate with the Court, and who would 
naturally be an intermediary between the prisoners and their 
friends outside. His escape was the more strange, because 
this obvious deduction was apparent to those who were the 
self-constituted masters of the situation, as was evident from 
the two domiciliary visits they had paid him and the search for 
letters they had made—made, fortunately for him, by careless 
and ignorant men. 

But the dreadful three weeks between the 1oth of August and 
the 2nd of September was drawing to an end, and the time was 
approaching when such an escape would be out of the question, 
and the formality of looking over documents in the case of a 
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priest would be considered quite a work of supererogation. For 
the cruel laws against the priests were passed ; they were out- 
lawed, hunted down like wild animals, and, if caught, sentenced 
to transportation for life. 

Then came the terrible massacre of September. Verdun had 
been lost, and the mob were frantic and determined to revenge 
their defeat on any defenceless victims who happened to be in 
their power. The black flag floated from the towers of Notre 
Dame, cannon were fired, and Danton made one of his terrible 
orations, inciting the people to strike terror into the hearts of 
their enemies. “ /¢ faut faire peur aux Royalistes!” So began, 
literally, the Terror. 

Marat assisted in carrying out this idea. On the 2nd of 
September he caused a couple of hundred cut-throats, paid, to 
their shame, by the Commune, to enter the Paris prisons and 
massacre the unfortunate prisoners. None escaped where they 
entered ; but the Temple Prison was not invaded. Soon the 
provinces caught up the cry, and followed the terrible example 
set by Paris. In all the chief towns these hideous atrocities were 
perpetrated, and the unfortunate prisoners were butchered in 
cold blood. Great numbers of priests were among the victims. 
At Toulouse, Henry Edgeworth’s old friends and instructors 
fared badly. He writes to tell Dr. Moylan that the Jesuits are 
almost cut down: their mutual friend, Pere Gagnicres, had been 
taken to the public prison in Toulouse, and there murdered 
in the September massacre. Pére Nuellon met with the same 
fate at Avignon. 

Many of the priests would not fly from their unhappy country, 
but remained, at the great peril of their lives, to say Mass and 
administer the Sacraments to the few who: still clung to their 
Faith ; and wonderful were the adventures encountered by these 
brave men in the discharge of their duties, and their escapes were 
sometimes marvellous. These were not unfrequently effected 
by the quick wits of their countrywomen—as in the two 
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following cases. In the first, the priest had disguised himself as 
a farm labourer, when some Communists entered ;_ they looked 
suspiciously at the man slouching over the fire, and perhaps in 
another moment would have begun to examine his hands, when 
the farmer's wife, seeing things were desperate, strode up to the 
pseudo servant, gave him a sounding box on the ear, while she 
rated him at the top of her voice for his idlenees, and sent him 
off straight to his work —a dismissal of which he at once availed 
himself. It never occurred to the officials that a woman, reputed 
to be a good Catholic, would treat a priest in that sacrilegious 
manner—and so by her timely blow she saved his life. 

In the second case, the circumstances seemed even more 
desperate: the priest was in a poor cottage consisting of a 
couple of rooms, no hiding-place anywhere: outside a bare 
heath with not even a tree for shelter. The priest-hunters were 
seen approaching. The situation seemed appalling. But the 
wits of a Frenchwoman do not readily desert her. This poor 
old body tore off the bed clothes, made the priest lie down, and 
covered him head and all with a sheet. Then lighting a candle 
she flung herself on her knees and filled the house with her 
wailings. Astonished at the noise, the Communists entered ; but 
seeing nothing in the outer room, and only an old woman and a 
corpse in the inner one, withdrew with some muttered impre- 
cations. 

But these scenes did not always end so happily. Priests, 
Monks, and Nuns were butchered by the score, and in every 
conceivable kind of way ; some being actually tied to ropes and 
thrown into rivers, where they were allowed to drown slowly. 
But it is useless to dwell on these horrors, further than to note 
that every outbreak against religion has the same leading 
characteristics—an oath which serves as a pretext, the seizure 
of the property of the offenders, and the cruel treatment of their 
persons. 

This is melancholy reading, but the bright side of the subject 
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is to be found in the courage and dovotion shown on all sides,. 
and even more conspicuously by the weak and tender. Many 
a great heart shone out through a feeble body in those terrible 
days, as in the days of Nero. 

The Abbé Edgeworth was repeatedly urged to leave Paris, 
but he would not leave his flock while he could minister to any 
of them; and his mother who, being a British subject, was free 
to go and escape the agony of these scenes of bloodshed, would 
not leave her son. Elizabeth, her “faithful Betty,” shared all 
her mother’s perils ; and these, as will be seen, were very real. 
But let us take the Abbe’s own account of this terrible time: 


On the 2nd of September a new scene of horror took place ; 
but, as I suppose you have read the history of those woeful day s 
I shall here abstain from unnecessary details, and confine my 
pen to what regards myself. Suffice it, therefore, to say that 
as soon as I had heard the fire-bell, by which the massacre 
was solemnly announced, and seen the uproar it occasioned 
in the town, a faithful servant was despatched to know what 
could be the cause thereof. The poor boy soon came back, 
half dead with fright, informing me that a neighbouring prison 
(formerly a church) was broke open by the mob, that the 
valuable prisoners—in the number of whom were my intimate 
friends—had already lost their lives, that butchery was still 
going on, and that as soon as the assassins would have 
finished there their intention was to come up to my house, 
RKue du Bac. This, indeed, was distressing news, for the 
streets being crowded and I well known to all, it was no easy 
matter to escape ; however, as there was no time to lose, I in- 
stantly quitted my usual dress, and disguised as well as I could, 
I resolved to make an attempt to get off. This attempt suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation ; not a soul appeared to take any 
notice of me as I passed, and I was happy to gain my mother’s 
lodging, where I lay concealed for a few weeks. 


One can picture the joy of that mother in being able to afford 
shelter in his extremity to this cherished son. It was, undoubt- 
edly, for the mere chance of this opportunity that this brave 
woman had remained in Paris when most French ladies who 
were able to do so had fled from tneir country dismayed at the 
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crimes that soiled her. Mrs. Edgeworth seems to have held her 
life lightly at all times, and to have thought more of those dear 
to her than of bodily comfort. The courage and unselfishness 
which were so marked in the advice she gave her husband in 
his time of trial, shone out now in her steadfast devotion. Her 
daughter, Betty, too, had one of those silent, beautiful characters 
that are ready to give all, asking for nothing in return. 

In a higher rank of life the Princess Elizabeth was acting as 
a consoling angel to her brother, the unhappy King of France, 
who now plainly foresaw his fate; and she helped to soften the 
agony of Marie Antoinette, and to comfort the poor children. 
In her talks with her brother, she spoke much of the goodness 
and kindness of her director, the Abbé de Firmont, who had 
come so frequently to the Tuileries at the risk of his life, and she 
used all her influence to induce the King to send for him at this 
crisis. Louis was willing enough to do so—in fact, he was most 
anxious to profit by his ministrations, but he feared there was 
little chance of his request being acceded to. The seminarists 
of the Rue de Bac had been dispersed also, and the Abbé, like 
all the other priests, was in hiding. The Princess, however, 
knew where he was, which induces a belief that she had kept up 
some communication with her director throughout these terrible 
times. He had now taken his second name, Essex, and was 
living in great retirement at Choisy-le-Roi, being generally taken 
for an Englishman. 

The King turned for help to his former Minister and present 
friend, M. de Malesherbes, who, when he was in power, had 
passed much of his time in visiting the State prisons and freeing 
those condemned by /ettres de cachet: he was, however, then too 
liberal for his position, and he withdrew from the Cabinet, the 
King congratulating him on his power of abdicating. 

Now he showed again his former partiality for visiting those 
in prison, and he spent every moment that he could with the 
King. From his influence with the Republicans, with whose 
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sentiments he had formerly sympathised, he had obtained per- 
mission to defend the King in his trial ; and -he was associated in 
this dangerous task with the zuresconsult, Trouchet, and a young 
advocate from Bordeaux, named Deséze. M. de Malesherbes 
was therefore allowed access to the King. The trial, as it was 
called, began on December 11th, the act of accusation being read 
by Robert Lindet. Louis, foreseeing what the end would be, 
was most anxious to secure the services of a priest to prepare 
him for death, and he consulted M. de Malesherbes on the 
subject. 

“My sister has spoken to me ofa good priest, who has not 
taken the oath,” he said, “and who, living in obscurity, may per- 
haps manage to escape persecution. Here is his address; I beg 
you to go to him, to speak to him, and to prepare him to come 
to me, when they will give me leave to see him.” Then he 
added : “ This is a strange commission, a very strange one for 
a philosopher, which I know you are ; but if you should have to 
suffer as much as [ have, and if you should have to die as | 
shall have to do, I should wish you to hold the same opinions that 
I do: they would console you far more than your philosophy.” 

M. de Malesherbes promised to exert himself to the utmost to 
fulfil the wishes of the prisoner ; the pathetic appeal of his King 
stirred the heart of the philosopher to its depths, and made 
him even doubt his own philosophy. In some way—cither 
through him or through the Princess—warning was given to 
the Abbé of the nature of the mission he would have to per- 
form, for on December 2I1st—nearly a month before the verdict, 





he wrote to a friend in England :. 


My unhappy master has selected me to prepare him for 
death, if the iniquity of his people impels them to commit this 
parricide. I am also preparing myself to die; for I am con- 
vinced that the popular fury will not allow me to live for an 
hour after this horrible scene. But I am resigned ; my life is 
nothing. If by losing it I could save that which God has 
Placed for the ruin and the resurrection of many, 1 would 
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willingly make the sacrifice of it, and I should not have died 
in vain. 

Of course, the Abbé could not approach the King until per- 
mission was given by the authorities ; the priest was himself a 
proscribed man, in hiding, and running daily risks of discovery ; 
such a step would simply have meant his own instant arrest, 
and probably his death, and would therefore have defeated his 
dearest object—being of use to the King. So he had to 
possess his soul in patience, and wait during those agonising 
days of suspense while the slow trial dragged on its weary 
and foolish course—foolish because the end of it had been 
settled from the beginning. 

Malesherbes conducted the defence in a very able manner 
The King did not dispute the competence of the Court that 
tried him ; but his advocate pleaded that, by the Constitution of 
1791, the person of the King was inviolable, and his Ministers 
were alone responsible. The devotion of Malesherbes was the 
more touching because he had never failed to speak plainly both 
to this King and to his predecessor in their days of power. 
Born in 1721, he had been Chef de Cours de Justice under Louis 
XV., and had presided for twenty-five years at the Cour des 
Aides. is remonstrances were not well received by Louis XV., 
and he was exiled to his country house. At the death of that 
monarch he was recalled, and after four years’ exile he again 
found himself the head of the Cour des Aides, However, after 
two years, he resigned, to the grief, not unmixed with envy, of 
the young King. Now that King was being tried for his life, 
and Malesherbes came forward to defend him at the peril 
of his own. 

The brave old man—for he was now over seventy years of 
age—spoke as plainly to the President of the Convention as ie 
had formerly done to the two monarchs. This was on the 13th 
of December, two days after the trial had commenced. “I was 
twice called to the Council of him who was my master,” he 
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said, “at a time when this position was an object of ambition 
to everyone ; I owe him the same service when it is a position 
that some people might think dangerous.” 

He pleaded to deaf ears, however, yet he never relaxed his 
exertions. He was guide, comforter, and friend to the King. 
Nothing was too much for his energy. Every morning found 
him at the prison, encouraging and consulting with the King, 
informing him of all that happened, and charging himself with 
his commissions ; every evening the indefatigable old man at- 
tended the trial and left no stone unturned to help his master. 

If the history of this Revolution is (as it truly is) most painful 
reading, still the gloom of it is almost counterbalanced by the 
bright light—even brighter by contrast with the darker side—it 
throws upon so many individual characters ; the courage, devo- 
tion, and utter unselfishness it brought out, throwing almost the 
martyr halo round many a head that until then had seemed to 
be given up to the vanities, the follies, or, at best, the ambitious 
interests of the world. 

Yet of all the heroes and heroines which that terrible time 
developed, we can point to none who, in pure self-forgetfulness 
—unaided even as yet by a Christian’s hopes— was more. 
generous and true than was the King’s defender, Monsieur 
de Malesherbes. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN THE PRISON DU TEMPLE. 
IN the meantime the Abbé Edgeworth was waiting in sicken- 
ing anxiety for the summons to attend the King. .He dared 
not leave his lodgings, for this summons might come at any 
moment of the day or night. He had been driven away from 
his refuge at his mother’s, for a malicious report had been circu- 
lated which had made Paris too dangerous even for him, whose 


coolness in danger was almost phenomenal. 
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But an idle report, whispered about at first, and, unfor- 
tunately for me, soon after published in a journal, obliged me 
to quit my new abode and seek for shelter in some more distant 
place. The story was that M. l’Abbé de Firmont (for under 
this name I am commonly known in Paris) had taken party 
among the National Guards, and profiting of his new disguise- 
ment, had found means to introduce himself into the Temple, 
where he had frequent conferences with Madame Elizabeth and, 
of course, with the King himself. I am confident that this in- 
coherent story was not believed by one single man of sense, 
but the suspicion alone was treason ; and the friends of the 
Royal Family, as well as my own, fearing the consequences 
thereof, engaged me to leave Paris for awhile in order to dis- 
credit the report. This was distressing to me, but necessity 
has no law, and I retired to Choisy, a small village nine miles 
off. Here I lay completely unknown, under the name of Essex, 
and reputed to be an Englishman of ‘small fortune, of quiet dis- 
position, and retired from Paris in quest of peace. 


There is no doubt that the Abbé translated this ridiculous and 
ill-natured story from the original paragraph in the French 
journal, probably sent to him by a friend, and in the excitement 
of his indignation his memory of his mother-tongue got a little 
obscured ; still, his meaning is sufficiently piain. That aman so 
well known as the Abbé could have entered the National Guards, 
for that or any other reason, was a manifest absurdity; he 
would have been arrested as soon as he presented himself for 
enrolment. 

But he had now to carry out his 7é/e of an English traveller, 
and to keep as quiet as he could, in spite of his terrible anxiety, 
at the little village. But before long he had a visitor who dis- 
turbed this rather dreary solitude, and filled the Abbé’s mind 
with longings to return to Paris. This visitor was no other than 
the Archbishop of Paris: finding himself absolutely obliged to 
fly from his diocese, he determined to vest Henry Edgeworth 
with all his powers, and to charge him with the government of 
his flock—as the Abbé truly says: “an awful trust at any time; 
but in the horrible confusion that then prevailed, a trust far 
beyond my capacity or strength.” 
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Far beyond, indeed, the strength of any man; but the Abbé 
de Firmont carried out that solemn charge most fully to one, at 
least, of that suffering flock, and one who needed his ministra- 
tions sorely. = 

The Irish priest had never shirked anything that was laid 
upon him, and he did not shirk now. On the contrary, with the 
same spirit which had moved him, when a young man, to volun- 
teer for service in savage lands, he now ardently desired to return 
to the scene of danger, the capital of his temporary diocese, to 
encourage and assist the persecuted Catholics there, and to fulfil, 
as far as possible, the trust reposed in him by Monseigneur de 


Beaumont. Still, he united prudence with his zeal. 


But as I was debating in my own mind the different measures 
to be taken in order to discharge the trust with as little danger 
as possible for myself, a trust still more awful was thrown in my 
way. 

The unfortunate Louis XVI., foreseeing to what lengths the 
malice of his enemies was likely to go, and resolved to be pre- 
pared, at all events, cast his eyes on me to assist him in his last 
moments, if condemned to die; but he would not make any 
application to the ruling party, nor even mention my name with- 
out my consent. ‘The message he sent me was moving beyond 
expression, and worded in a manner which I shall never forget. 
A king, though in chains, has a right to command, but he would 
not. My attendance was requested merely “as a pledge of my 
affection for him—as a favour which he hoped I would not 
refuse: but as the service was likely to be attended with some 
danger for me, he dared not insist, and only prayed (in case | 
deemed the danger to be too great) that | would point out to 
him a clergyman worthy of his confidence, but less known than 
| was myself—leaving the person absolutely to my choice.” 

This message, as you may believe, gave me more to think 
about than any message I had received in my life. The general 
opinion was that the clergyman called to that awful ministry 
would not survive his Prince; and it must be allowed that the 
horrid policy that prevailed at that time made this opinior 
probable enough. 





There cannot be any question on this point, and the Abbé 
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veyed to him through the instrumentality of M. de Malesherbes. 
We all feel sure what the Abbé’s answer would be; and yet 
there was one thing that made him hesitate: not the idea of 
personal danger we may be certain, for he had run innumerable 
risks for years; but the recollection of the trust the Archbishop 
of Paris had weighted him with—the largest diocese in France 
was committed to his care, it was in absolute confusion, yet, if 
he accepted this commission, he would be lost to it whether he 
survived the King or not. Hiding and then exile was the best 
lot he could look forward to. The King’s messenger was waiting, 
and an answer must be given. “I resolved to comply with what 
appeared to be at that moment the call of Almighty God ; and, 
commending to His providence all the rest, I made answer to 
the most unfortunate of kings: ‘that whether he lived or died, 
I would be his friend to the last.’” 

The Abbé de Firmont now moved back into Paris and once 
more took refuge in his mother’s lodgings, where he remained 
even more carefully concealed than before, not daring to quit 
the house, for his lire and services were promised to the King ; 
besides, at any moment the dreaded yet longed-for summons 
might come. To Mrs. Edgeworth these last days with her son 
must, in spite of all the terror, have been sweet: he was for 
this brief space all her own; she could minister to his wants 
and guard him almost as when he was a little child playing 
about her feet at Edgeworthstown ; and who does not know the 
strange sweetness that precedes a final separation ? 

Still they were by no means alone; crowds of the faithful 


came to consult their new pastor in the little room where he 
lived, had his meals, and slept. He did what he could to 


arrange the affairs of the diocese and to provide a successor in 
case of his death: he also put his own affairs in order, and 
made his will. His great difficulty lay in concealing these 
suggestive preparations from his mother and _ sister, whose 
watchful anxiety would have taken alarm had they known the 
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steps he felt himself bound to take at this crisis; as yet they 
knew nothing of the King’s message, and he wished to conceal 


this dangerous commission from them as long as possible. 
We must return to the prison of the Temple, where Males- 


herbes was constant in his attendance on the King. The first 
time he obtained permission to see him on the subject of his 
defence, he found him reading a copy of Tacitus. Louis 
embraced him, and when he found what was the object of his 
visit he said: “ Your sacrifice is the more generous, since you 
are risking your own life and you will not save mine.” 

His former Minister represented to him that there was no 
danger for him, and that it would be easy to defend the King 
victoriously. But he replied : 

“Tam sure that they will destroy me; they have the power 
and the will. No matter, let us take as much pains with my 
trial as if I should gain it—and I shall gain it in reality, for the 
memory I shali leave behind me will be unstained.” 

He occupied himself with the analysis of the pzéces d’accusa- 
tion with great coolness and presence of mind. When Deséze 
read over his defence, it was so pathetic that he wept. 

The King once said to M. de Malesherbes: “One thing 
trcubles me much. Deséze and Trouchet owe me nothing ; they 
give me their time, their work, and perhaps their lives. How 
can I recompense them? I have nothing, and if I left them a 
legacy, it would not be paid.” 

“ Sire,” answered Malesherbes, “their conscience and posterity 
will repay them. You can still grant them one favour which 
will overwhelm them.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ Embrace them.” 

“The King did so the following day; both wept. Louis 
certainly showed his knowledge of human nature—at least of 
the nature of the Communists—when he said that if he left his 
advocates any money it would not be paid. He did leave a 
legacy of £3,000 to M, de Malesherbes, who never got it. 
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Madame Elizabeth was at this time truly a consoling angel to 
her brother and his family ; her courage and cheerfulness never 
forsook her, though she, too, as well as the unhappy Queen, 
foresaw the end, and knew that not only the King’s life, but 
their own, would be lost. 

Cléry, the King’s valet, too, proved himself a true friend, as 
well as a faithful servant, in this terrible ordeal ; the unfortunate 
man never went in and out of his master’s room without encoun- 
tering insults and revilings from Santerre and his dreadful mob 
of cut-throats, to whom were entrusted the task of guarding the 
King. Very much worse than bad treatment to himself were the 
insults to which his King was exposed from this ruffianly crew, 
and the only consolation which the poor valet could find in this 
extremity was by redoubling the fervour of his loving service, to 
try to make up to his master for the conduct of his jailers. It 
was but a pitiful attempt, but none the less touching on that 
account. 

Cléry has left us, in his memoirs, his own impressions of these 
painful scenes, and an accurate account of all that passed in 
those last sad days; and, certainly, in his case, the hackneyed, 
but rather cynical saying, that no man is a hero to his valet de 
chambre, was not verified by the fact. This poor servant had a 
most profound respect, as well as affection, for his master, whom 
some historians choose to treat as a demi-imbecile, but whose 
actual remarks show considerable shrewdness, and not unfre- 
quently a glimmer of wit, and whose calm courage in the face of 
death puts to shame many a man whom the world considers 
more heroic. 


. CHAPTER XI. 


THE VERDICT. 





AT last the dreaded day arrived when the verdict would be 
pronounced. The Convention consisted of 749 members under 
the President, Vergniaud, of whom 719 were present on this 
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fatal 16th of January, 1793. In spite of the tears of Male- 
sherbes, and of the eloquent pleadings of Deseze and Trouchet, 
King Louis XVI. was found guilty of attempted crimes against 
public liberty (attentai contre la liberté publique) by 693 votes 
against twenty-six. Malesherbes was commissioned to convey 
this sentence to the King. When he arrived at the prison, he fell 
at the feet of his master, unable to frame the fatal words. Louis 
raised him and reversed the natural order of things by himself 
consoling the bringer of bad tidings. He showed himself quite 
prepared for the sentence. “ Are you convinced now that I was 
not mistaken?” said the King, calmly, “and that my condem- 
nation had been pronounced before I was heard ?” 

But M. de Malesherbes could not take the matter so quietly, 
his philosophy had deserted him. He told the King that a 
number of people had surrounded him as he came out of the 
Convention and had assured him that the King should not 
perish—till after they and their friends were killed. 

Then the King changed colour and said: “Do you know 
them? Keturn to the Assembly, and find them, and tell them 
that I will not pardon them if they shed a drop of blood for 
me. I would not have it spilt when it might have preserved my 
throne and life. [I do not repent.” 

On the following day, January 17th, Malesherbes presented 
himself at the bar of the House, and, supported by the 
Girondists, made a last desperate attempt to save the King’s 
life ; he urged an appeal to the people, and made a passionate 
protest against the way the votes had been counted. ‘Tears 
and sobs choked the end of his speech. But all was useless. 
This motion was rejected by 424 votes against 283. Then he 
tried to have the delivery of the sentence put off even until the 
next day. ‘“ Death in twenty-four hours” was the answer he 
got. This was given by 433 votes, and the President, Vergniaud, 
pronounced the sentence. 

Nothing remained for M. de Malesherbes to do but to bear 
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this cruel decree to the King. The Court commissioned him to 
deliver it, and he felt it was better that the blow should come 
from him than from some rougher hand. So with a heavy heart 
he betook himself once more to the Temple. The melancholy 
winter day had come to an end, and it was dark when he made 
his way into the dreary prison. . 

He found the King alone in his room, always bare and gloomy, 
but on this day and at this hour more depressing even than 
usual. A small lamp had been placed on the chimney-picce ; 
but the King’s back was turned to it, his elbows were placed on 
the table, his face was buried in his hands. At that moment, 
surely, the bitterness of death reigned in his heart. 

The slight noise that M. de Malesherbes made in entering 
roused him. He looked up quickly, then gazed steadily at his 
Minister, rose slowly, and said: “For the last two hours I have 
been trying to find out whether, during the course of my reign, 
I have merited the slightest reproach from my subjects. Well, 
M. de Malesherbes, I can swear to you in all truth, as a man 
who has shortly to appear before God, I have always steadfastly 
desired the welfare of my people, and I have never framed a 
wish which was contrary to it.” 

The King then begged M. de Malesherbes to petition the 
Convention that. he might have a delay of three days granted 
him, in order that he might prepare himself to appear before 
God ; and he also asked for permission to communicate freely 
with the person whom he would name to the Commissioners ot 
the Commune. This person was, of course, the Abbé de Fir- 
mont, whose address he gave to the Minister—who, as we know, 
had already had some private communications with the priest. 

M. de Malesherbes now hurried to the Convention and placed 
the King’s request before them. After a short and stormy 
debate they refused the respite, but agreed that Louis Capet 
might have a priest to assist him in his last moments. The 
three days’ grace was also afterwards accorded, but the per- 
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mission to see his confessor was only given for the last evening 
of his life— January 20th—and the morning of his execution 
The King himself broke the terrible news of his condemnation 
and sentence to his family, but the intense sadness of this scene 
renders it sacred. 

We must now return to the Abbé, who was still in hiding at 
Mrs. Edgeworth’s lodgings. That asylum had now to be made 
known to his bitterest and most powerful enemies ; but for the 
King’s sake not one of the family would refuse to run great risks 
or to suffer. On January 20th the Abbé received the following 
note from the Executive Council : 

The Provisional Executive Council, having a matter of 
the highest importance to communicate to the citizen Ed. de 
Firmont, invite him to present himself, without loss of time, at 
their place of meeting. 


Surely one would think that a note of this sort would 
be a safe-conduct to the man who complied with the de- 
sire expressed in it, and that this ready compliance would 
even place the authorities under some slight sense of obligation 
to the priest who yielded to them his blind obedience. At all 
events, without going to any Quixotic lengths, one could hardly 
suppose that any people would be base enough to ask for and 
accept this priest’s services and then turn round and persecute 
himself and his family. Yet so it was. 

It is a relief to turn from all the tragedy and treachery to the 
simple, homely words of the Abbé, and his little, tender precau- 
tions to save his mother needless anxiety, and his appreciation 
—even while it embarrassed him—of thesharp-sightedness of 
Betty, made suspicious by her sisterly love ! 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon, and a coach was waiting 
at my door ; but as I knew my poor mother would be alarmed 
to see me go out at that time of the night, whilst all was danger 
in the streets, I sent immediately for an intimate friend of hers, 


and gave her my secret, requesting of her to keep it till she had 
news of me; and I told my mother, at the same time, that I had 
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been suddenly called upon to assist a dying person, and would 
not come home until morning. This quieted her completely, 
but Betty was nodupe. “Oh!” said she to her friend, “the dying 
person is the King! I always apprehended this inoment for my 
brother—he is lost for me: but his duty is to go, and I must 
resign myself to my fate.” 

Poor Betty Edgeworth had need of this resignation before 
long: but we must now follow the fortunes of her brother. 

The coachman had had directions to drive the gentleman to 
whom the note was sent as fast as possible to the Tuileries. Of 
course, the Abbé was not now dressed as a priest ; this costume 
had been put aside for some time, and probably now, in the 
bustle of his hurried departure, he never gave a thought to his 
clothes. His last visit to the Tuileries, on the 9th of August, 
must have recurred to his mind as the coachman drove up to the 
well-known entrance to the Palace. Here he was received by a 
member of the Convention, who said to him, without wasting any 
phrases, “ Louis Capet wishes to see you; will you go to him at 
the Temple?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied the Abbé de Firmont, “the wish of 
the King is an order for me.” 

The faithful M. de Malesherbes was waiting for him here; to- 
gether they descended the stairs, entered the Minister’s carriage, 
and were driven to the prison of the Temple. On the way 
Malesherbes talked earnestly to the priest, and we may hope the 
result may have affected his own salvation even more than that 
of the King. Arrived at that melancholy place, where the hope- 
less motto of the Inferno might well have been fixed, the priest, 
by the authority of his conductor, was admitted, and received 
many scowls from the surly guards, some of whom recognised 
him, or guessed his mission. They ascended a very narrow 
stair, where they constantly came across drunken sentinels, who 
were trying to enliven themselves by singing disgusting songs, 
liberally interspersed by very blasphemous oaths. It was truly 
like the entrence to hell, and these men fitly represented the 
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demons waiting to torment the new-comers. But they dared 
not as yet obstruct M. de Malesherbes, who passed quickly 
through them, leaving the Abbé to wait for a short time in an 
ante-room while he announced his arrival to the King. We give 
M. de Malesherbes’ own account of this short, last interview : 

Once again I saw this unfortunate monarch ; two Municipal 
officers were seated by him, he remained standing, and was 
reading a book. I announced to him that the priest was come. 
He embraced me and said: “ Death has no terrors for me. I 
have the greatest confidence in the mercy of God.” 

The Abbe de Firmont was then shown into the presence of 
the King. Besides the two officials on each side of Louis, the 
room was full of Municipal Commissioners, who watched him 
unceasingly. He signed to them to leave him as soon as his 
confessor entered, and they obeyed him. 

His faithful friend, who had for his sake undertaken so many 
painful tasks, including the terrible one of *communicating to 
him the sentence of death, now took leave of him for the last 
time and withdrew. It is more than probable that he had a 
foreboding that he would before long follow his Royal master 
to the scaffold. 

Louis XVI. was now left alone with his confessor. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LAST EVENING. 


THE ABBE DE FIRMONT had hitherto restrained all feelings, 
whether of horror at the blasphemy of the guards or of anger 
at their insults ; but at the sight, of the monarch, once so great, 
now so unfortunate, his agitation overcame him and he was no 
longer master of himself. “My tears escaped in spite of me, and 
I fell at his feet, without power to make him hear any other 
language but my grief.” 

Louis XVI. was greatly moved at this sight. He shed a few 
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tears himself ; then, recovering his fortitude, he gently raised the 
priest while he spoke to him : 

“Pardon me, Sir,” he said, “pardon this moment of weakness, 
if so it can be called. I have lived so long in the midst of my 
enemies, that I have become accustomed to them: but the sight 
of a faithful subject speaks to my heart ; it is a sight to which 
my eyes are unused of late, and in spite of myself it upset me.” 

He took him by the hand kindly and led him into his dress- 
ing-room, which was situated in one of the little towers of the 
Temple. Here he made the Abbé sit beside him. ‘“ Now Sir,” he 
said, “to the great affair which should occupy me completely at 
this moment ; for what are all others in comparison with this?” 
He alluded, of course, to the preparation of his soul for eternity. 
He then opened his conscience to the priest, and when this was 
concluded he spoke to him of many things. He read over his 
will to him twice, showing some emotion at the passage in 
which he alluded to his family. Then he entered into conversa- 
tion with him, asking many questions about the proscribed 
priests, inquiring after many of them individually, and deplor- 
ing their miserable fate. He spoke of his subjects, recalling 
what he had done for their benefit, and said how earnestly he 
had desired their welfare. 

“T feel sure,” he said, “that the French will one day regret 
me. Yes, [ am sure that they will do me justice when 
they are capable of being just; but at present they are very 
unfortunate.” 

It was now eight o’clock, and the most painful scene of 
all had to be enacted by the unhappy King, who was _ so 
tender a husband, father, and, brother ; he had to say farewell 
to his family. He left the Abbé in the little turret room and 
came down to the dining-room, where his valet, Cléry, was 
putting a bottle of iced water on the table. “ Bring some water, 
not iced, the Queen may be ill,” said Louis, with that thought- 
fulness for others that was inherent in him. “And Cléry, bez 
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M. de Firmont not to leave my dressing-room ; I fear the sight 
of him might only make my family suffer more.” The King 
was evidently nervous, and went in and out of the room,. 
moving about restlessly, trying to steady his nerves for this 
distressing scene; and all the time he was watched by the 
relentless, unpitying eyes of his jailers. At half-past eight the 
Royal Family came down into the dining-room: Marie Antoin- 
ette came first, her lovely face marred by weeping, her hair 
turned white before its time ; the Queen led her little son by 
the hand. On the morrow would be the birthday of her first- 
born son, this child’s brother, who had died young: eleven years 
before, on the 2Ist of January, 1782, the Dauphin of France had 
been born, to the enthusiastic delight of the people of Paris. 
Now, the same people who had rejoiced over the son were 
going to murder the father on the self-same day. This re- 
membrance must have added one drop of bitterness to the 
already bitter cup these people had to drink. 

Then followed, composed yet laden with sorrow, gentle 
Madame Elizabeth, leading in little Madame Royale, the King’s 
only daughter, the only one of the group who would survive 
these fearful days of terror. The upper half of the door of the 
room was of glass, and, as a great concession, the Municipal 
Guard consented to remain outside this door, where a row of 
gleaming eyes followed the King’s every movement. 

Louis XVI. sat in the centre of the group (the scene was 
watched also by one pair of loving eyes—those of the faithful 
Cléry, who has left the account of it), on his left sat the Queen, 
the Princess Elizabeth on his right, his little girl in front of him, 
his boy between his knees. A heavy silence reigned for some 
time ; none could speak. Then the few broken words between 
husband and wife, father and children, were inaudible to all save 
to those for whom they were meant. Low, stifled sobs burst forth 
now and then; sometimes the gentle voice of Madame Elizabeth 
suggesting holy thoughts, consoling and strengthening, was 
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heard ; then the Queen flung her arms round her husband’s 
neck and broke into a passion of tears. This trying scene lasted 
for an hour and three-quarters. Then the King could bear the 
strain no longer: at a quarter-past ten he rose and gently put 
them from him. They besought that they might sce him in the 
morning to take a last farewell. He consented, to pacify them. 
Cléry opened the door and the King left the room. Al followed 
him—or, at least, tried to do so; but little Madame Royale 
fainted, and fell on the floor of the room. Cléry ran to raise her, 
and Madame Elizabeth helped him. The Queen was in an agony 
of grief. Louis had to put an end to this distressing scene. He 
said once more: “ Adieu, Adieu,” as he turned at the door, and 
then withdrew quickly to his own room. 

The ladies now returned to their own apartments, Clery sup- 
porting the poor fainting child up the steep stairs: but the 
Municipal Guards had the unspeakable brutality to stop him in 
this kind office ; he had to resign his light burden to Madame 
Elizabeth, while he descended again to his master’s apartments. 
The King had now joined M. de Firmont in the dressing-room : 
he was greatly grieved by the distress of his family, and the 
agony of his miserable wife had unnerved him ; and the priest, 
thinking of the best consolation he could offer him, asked if he 
would not be glad to hear Mass and receive Holy Communion 
in the morning. The King assured him how happy he would 
esteem himself if he could receive this last consolation. “ But 
for that it will be necessary,” he said, “to have leave from the 
Council of the Temple Prison, . . . they will not give it to 
me; I have never obtained anything from them that it was 
possible for them to refuse me.” 

The Abbé de Firmont undertook to make this petition him- 
self, and, leaving the King’s cabinet, he made his way to where 
the Council were sitting, and urged his request strongly. 

One of the Commissioners answered him: “There are too 
many cxamples in history of priests having poisoned the Hosts 
for it to be prudent for us to allow you to do as you ask.” 
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“You had me sufficiently rigorously searched when I entered 
the Temple,’ replied the Abbé, “to be quite sure that I have 
not brought any poison in with me; moreover, you can your- 
selves provide the altar breads, and then you can have nothing to 
fear, for everything will have passed through your own hands.” 

This, in fact—that he himself had to pass through the hands of 
these men—was the reason that he had not brought the Blessed 
Sacrament with him into the prison: he dreaded profanation. 
His resolute and sensible answer seemed to astonish the Muni- 
cipals ; they looked at each other, then went into an adjoining 
room and held a consultation. In a few moments the Abbé 
received a summons to attend them there, and the spokesman 
gave their decision in the wordy manner they affected : 

“Citizen minister of religion,” he said, “the permission which 
Louis Capet asks for has nothing in it contrary to law ; we there- 
fore consent to grant it, but on two conditions only: the first, 
that you will sign your name to this petition; the second, that 
the ceremonies of your worship will be finished by seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning, for at eight o’clock Louis Capet must start 
for the place of execution.” 

The Abbé, of course, accepted these conditions readily. 
He then sent to the Church of the Capucins du Marais, 
near the Hotel Soubise, for the altar-stone, vestments, and 
other things required for the celebration of Mass; and leave 
being obtained—for the Capuchins had been dispersed long 
before, and their church and its contents were, of course, at 
the disposal of the Municipal officers—all these things were 
brought into the Temple during the course of the night. The 
Abbé remained in conversation with the King till half-past 
twelve o'clock. He spoke of his family and of what they had 
gone through that night. ‘“ Ah, Sir, what an interview! How 
I love them, and how tenderly they love me!” 

At half-past twelve, seeing that the King was quite worn out, 
the Abbé persuaded him to take some repose. Cléry assisted 
him, as usual, and as the poor valet was procecding to arrange 
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his master’s hair, Louis stopped him saying: “It is not worth 
the trouble. Cléry, you will wake me at five o'clock.” He lay 
.down at a quarter to one, and went to sleep at once, and never 
woke till five o’clock, when Cléry got up and lit the fire. M. de 
Firmont had thrown himself on Cleéry’s bed. 

“Has it struck five?” was the King’s question. 

“Sire, it has by several clocks, but not by this timepiece,” 
answered the valet. 

“| have slept well; I needed it. Yesterday tired me out. 
“Where is M. de Firmont ?” 

“On my bed, Sire.” 

“ And you—where did you pass the night ?” 

“On this chair.” 

“T am sorry for that.” 

“Oh, Sire, could I think of myself at such a moment as this?” 

The King gave his hand to his faithful servant. Cléry then 
-dressed his master for the last time, and arranged his hair care- 
fully ; he had not been allowed a pair of scissors with which to 
cut it. Some Municipal Guards were in the room the whole 
time, and the unceasing glare of their eyes would have been to 
many the worst part of the punishment. The King put his 
watch and most of the things he usually carried about him (as 
his purse, his snuff-box, and his lorgnette) on the chimney-piece. 
He then went to join M. de Firmont in the little room in the 
turret. 

Cléry begged hard to be allowed to attend his master to the 
scaffold, that he might unrobe him for execution; but he received 
the curt answer: “ The executioner is a good enough valet for 
All this time the courtyard resounded with the clang 


”) 


him. 
of arms, while outside the perpetual noise of the movement of 
bodies of men and horses, and the heavy rumble of cannon, 
must have struck terror to the hearts of the two women and the 
_two poor children who were listening and praying in the prison. 


M, E. JAMES. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Englishwoman A broad. 


" Ys" and West. Home’s best,” is the motto of Mrs. 
Archibald Dunn’s “ World’s Highway” (Gay and 
Bird), the last book of travels contributed to the large and 
entertaining library of 
books of travels by 
English ladies. The 
gipsy sings another 
song : 
We pitch our tent where- 
‘er we please, 


And there we make our 
home. 


It is the possession of 
this gipsy power which 
makes the English- 
woman the most suc- 
cessfultravellerofhersex 
Such she has been for 
many years—from days 
when European’ wars 
made travelling even in 
Europe a danger down to 
the present. “I hear 
Caroline Lamb is asking if Paris is safe,” writes Harriet Lady 
Granville, early in the century ; and she adds the pious hope 
that, until she is out of Paris, nobody will give poor Lady 
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Caroline an answer in the affirmative. Such a title as “The 
Englishwoman in Italy” was a novelty later than that. Now 
we are on different tracks. Tady Anne Blunt and Lady Burton 
penetrate the impenetrable East. Miss Bird in Japan, and the 
“English Girl” in the Carpathians, had not even husbands as 
escort. The Englishwoman, it would seem, is very much at 
home when she is at home, but she has her home anywhere. 

A recent writer, a Catholic, like so many of the lady travellers 
of England, has put the case of the Englishwoman abroad into 
a column of the Pall Mall Gazette, which we venture to re- 


produce : 


Women who have succeeded with pen or pencil quite recently 
have been, with hardly an exception, married. They have no 
idea, perhaps, what would have happened to them had they 
been spinsters-—the offers of marriage that would have come by 
post, from the provinces, the Colonies, and the United States. 
A woman who becomes famous as a young girl has, among the 
other exceptional chances of her position, a quite exceptional 
opportunity of making acquaintance with the characteristics of 
men. (That, at least, is the phrase which women will use 
when they acquire the way, so wonderful in men, of writing of 
the other half of the race as an accident and a subject of 
accidental study.) The characteristics of men, then, are a most 
strange perseverance and confidence in cheerfully proposing to 
marry ladies who cannot be supposed to have the slightest 
motive for marrying ¢hezm. 

That wilful, interesting, provoking, unaccountable, unfathom- 
able sex—always various, always fresh, always so well worth 
observation and analysis—have been known to write, with 
characteristic impetuosity, offering to a distinguished lady, who 
has never seen the writers, a share in the homestead of a distant 
English farm, a pioneer life in the North-West, or simple love 
at Tooting, to name but a few of several careers. These 
suitors, moreover, knowing no possibility except that of their 
own will, are wont to decline a brief but courteous refusal 
from the maiden’s father: that, they seem to think, is only 
fatherly cruelty ; the lady herself could not be obdurate if she 
but knew more of Tooting and of the manly clerk, of Winnipeg 
and of the stalwart ploughman, Ah, do we ever, ever pause 
and ask ourselves how much of interest, variety, and charm, 
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human life owes to men—to their fondness, their faithfulness, 
their very unreasonableness, their very faults? Humanity could 
ill spare them—woman’s best companions, “whether in her 
travels over this world, or her voyage through this life.” 

The above frolic was suggested by a phrase—the very com- 
monplace of phrase—in a review of a batch of books by women 
travellers in 1845: “ Man’s best companions, whether in his 
travels over this world, or his voyage through this life.’ The 
reviewer, by the way, is enthusiastic in his praises of English- 
women as travellers—dond fide travellers, that is, or travellers 
without metaphor. Yet since 1845 almost the whole art or 
science of the journey has arisen and developed. Woman riding 
through torrents in Japan, woman sleeping in huts among the 
Carpathians, woman yachting where there is water, woman on 
wheels where there is dry land, has written the whole thing out 
at such length that there is nothing to add. But before 1845 
women wrote of travels nearer home. Mrs. Trollope took Ger- 
many and Italy ; Miss Costello, France; Miss Pardoe, Hungary. 
There was then, there is now, and there will probably always be, 
a large class of women who travel steadily as women—not as 
man’s best companions, but in groups of their own. They no 
longer write, but they form a considerable floating population. 
Every one familiar with the halting-places of ordinary travel has 
seen them come and go—unmarried friends of a certain age, speak- 
ing nothing but English, wearing flat boots, trudging through all 
there is to do, including the local theatre. They dress far better 
now than they did twenty years ago. Indeed, in this respect they 
compare uncommonly well with the average Frenchwoman, who 
wears the most inappropriate and inopportune artificial flowers 
in the whole world. Years ago, however, when women wore an 
undergarment now discarded, there was in Genoa a tradition, 
only too well founded, that the Englishwoman travelling with 
her comrades always in wet weather betrayed a small piece 
of her flannel petticoat. Young Italy did nothing whatever in 
those days—there are cities, such as Siena, where he does 
nothing now—but stand in the streets and look at women. 

One thing which the reviewer of fifty years ago says in his 
praises of his countrywomen reveals a strange ignorance—not, 
surely, the ignorance he means to reveal, but ignorance of his 
own, and a boastful spirit, also happily a thing of the past. 
None, he says, but an Englishwoman is able to record her 
travels: “the Frenchwoman would make a shrewd observer 
and a brilliant describer ; but, alas ; there is one little impedi- 
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ment which stands in her way—a trifle we feel almost provoked 
to have to mention, which stops her pen—she cannot spell!” 
The italics are his who makes this wonderful charge, and who 
seems to have conceived the matter, without verification, with- 
out inquiry, simply because it seemed to him something like a 
natural or eternal truth. In their own language—literary and 
colloquial, bobth—Frenchwomen have always been immeasurably 
better educated than Englishwomen. 

The number of the travelling women’s books produced at 
that day even outdoes all the activity of the present. To take 
but this single Quarterly review: there was a Mrs. Meredith, 
who described New South Wales; Mrs. Poole, who was one of 
a number of Englishwomen in Egypt—she was the sister of 
two brothers of very sweet and happy memory—Lane “ the 
Egyptian,” who translated the “ Arabian Nights,’ and lived as 
an Arab with the Arabs, and Lane the A.R.A., lithographer and 
engraver ; “A Lady,” who wrote letters home from Madras— 
indeed, much of this book-making took first form in letters 
home ; Madame Calderon, the only woman traveller whom the 
reviewer scolds—she travelled in Mexico and defends the 
cigarette, and the reviewer says of her work, with italics, “ we 
may save ourselves the trouble of looking for anything domestic 
in it”; Mrs. Romer, who is held up as an example anda pattern 
to Madame Calderon; Lady F. Egerton, who too evidently 
twaddled ; Lady Grosvenor, who is called “her Ladyship,” and 
who yachted ; Mrs. Houston, who also yachted ; Mrs. Dawson 
Damer ; and two or three more, who are just alluded to. 

But the only really astonishing traveller in the batch is the 
lady who presented herself, at Cairo, in full dress and décolletée, 
to unwarned Moslems, who fled from the chamber. She had 
an audience of the Bey of Tangiers, when she wore “a travel- 
ling gown and an old straw poke bonnet,” with her jewels 
“over them.” The Bey, very properly, would not look at her ; 
but two “rude girls laughed immoderately.” Yes, English- 
women have been great travellers, and they have left who 
knows what curious flashes of impression upon unprepared 
minds. 

Then there was the famous Lady Hester Stanhope. Her 
““Memoirs” are recorded by her physician, who broke, at least, 
the secret professionnel in a manner that has been questioned 
in later cases. Lady Hester was less a traveller than a dweller 
in the East. She went to Syria in 1810, and died there in 
1840. Her doctor was with her, off and on, during the greater 
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part of that time. Finally, she said to him: “The sooner you 
take yourself off the better,’ and he went. Granddaughter of 
Lord Chatham, she had Pitt for a very indulgent uncle, and 
lived with him in her youth. He took an interest in her dress, 
changed the looping of a fold one night when she was dressed 
for conquest, and was always a keen but respectful critic of 
female beauty and attire. He kept so much of the spirit of a 
former age that he drank wine from the shoe of a pretty woman. 
This and more Lady Hester told her doctor as she sat up in bed in 
her lonely Syrian house. She talked all day and part of the night. 
Her theme, we are told, was “human life.” She never gave her 
listener a chance to get up and go. She talked on human life 
for thirteen hours without a gasp. One victim listened from 
three in the afternoon until daybreak ; another fainted in his 
chair, and when she rang the bell to have him cleared away, 
she said he had been patriotically overcome at her picture of the 
state of political parties in England. He said it was from pure 
fatigue. ‘“ She was unceasingly employed,” says the physician, 
“in laying bare the weaknesses of our common nature.” How 
much innocent amusement our forefathers prepared for us un- 
consciously by their mere manner of phrasing! 


The latest woman traveller to-day is Mrs. Archibald Dunn, 
whom we began by quoting, and who has just returned from a 
cheerful journey round the world. She went upon the highway 
and has no secrets to tell. But she saw open things with an 
open eye. The great beauty of the golden desert, for example 
—what could be more unveiled? Yet few have really seen it. 
Mrs. Dunn with her husband travelled with the modern motive 
—interesting occupation. And what means of getting ‘hat is 
so perfect as travel? Full occupation without activity ; leisure 
for thought and relief from thought, as one will. Oh, “invita- 
tion of the road,” heard so loudly by Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, you signal to us, you beckon ! 

Mrs. Dunn begins her journal at Port Said, has a sense of the 
beauty of the peace of the desert, lands at Aden, where she sees 
as much of life as possible, and then crosses to Ceylon. Here, 
having introductions to a courteous Singalese, who travels 
seventy miles to welcome and entertain them, the travellers 
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have a glimpse of every grade of life in Colombo ; they visit the 
great Buddhist Temple of Katahena, go up through a world of 
scented flowers to the Kandyan heights. There nestles a little 
hotel by the side of a mountain lake, and amid these paradisal 
flowers by day and fire-flies by night Mrs. Dunn asks herself» 
“If this be earth, what can Heaven be like?” From Ceylon, 
where Palm Sunday is passed in very interesting observation of 
the native Catholics, the travellers sail for Singapore. 

Mrs. Dunn gathered all she could about the character of the 
Chinese populations ; and equally good is the section on Japan. 
Then, across half-a-world of waters, the highway brings the 
travellers to Vancouver, and to the blatant colouring and rough 
manners of the English race; to bricks and mortar, suburbs, 
business, and machinery. Thence, across the continent of North 
America, and, with a pause here and there (Saratoga, in the 
height of the season, is charmingly described), down the Hud- 
son, and to ship again at New York. Everywhere Mrs. Dunn 
makes her. record with excellent taste in excellent English, and 
she sees her sights with her own eyes—which are the eyes 
of a sympathetic woman and a devout Catholic. Architectural 
knowledge is, of course, particularly apparent, the writer having 
her husband, a distinguished architect, as her companion. 


A. C. OPIE. 
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On Some Old Jewish Writings, and 
Flow they came to be Written. 


OME time ago, by the courtesy of the Editor of MERRY 
ENGLAND, I was permitted to contribute to its pages a 

series of articles under the title of “ The Story of a Conversion.” 
The title, now that I look back upon it, was too individualistic. 
In excuse, I can only say that it was penned when, for the first 
time after many years, I came to be again among scenes and in 
associations where the past was vividly recalled. It also became 
unsuitable to the treatment I thought best for a series of articles 
dealing with questions of Catholicism, Protestantism, and Un- 
belief. For, I thought to myself, What am I, and of what use is 
it to anybody to know what I thought or read thirty years ago? 
But by changing the character of what was under the title, the 
title necessarily became out of place. [ leave it, therefore ; and 
I write the above lines to indicate the connexion between tite 
paper I here begin and those others which preceded it. To put 
the thread of connexion into the needle’s eye, I will add that 
the last paper was on certain ancient Jewish writings dating 
from shortly before the Christian Era, and not generally known, 
though, of course, known to students of these subjects. MVow- 
natim, it was on the so-called “ Psalms of Solomon.” Whatever 
illustrates the tone and temper of Jewish thought and feeling 
close to the time of Our Lord’s appearing is, obviously, of more 
than mere archeological interest. It gives us a better know- 
ledge as to what sort of people they were who were addressed 
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in Our Lord’s discourses, and for whose instruction the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament were afterwards written- 
Especially, too, fuller light is thrown on what is called Eschat- 
ology. The same is the case with other similar documents, rather 
later in date, and thus contemporaneous with Our Lord’s Divine 
mission and the composition of the New Testament. These 
contemporaneous or almost contemporaneous Jewish writings, 
and the general features of the age, I shall now proceed to 
describe. Their interest is augmented by their connexion with 
current discussions on the Book of Genesis, on which the “ Book 
of Jubilees,” for instance, which is one of them, is one of the 
earliest known commentaries. They are all, of course, merely 
human compositions, and, like all other writings, they cannot be 
examined apart from the place, and the age of the world, which 
brought them forth. And they have been unearthed from a 
curious variety of sources. 


FHfistory of the Text of the Book of Jubitlees. 


The “ Book of Jubilees,’ or “ Book of Divisions,” so called 
because it divides the early history of the world into Jubilees or 
periods of half-a-century, is an apocryphal Jewish writing which 
is known to have been extant in Greek up to about the twelfth’ 
century. I call it apocryphal because it pretends to be a Divine 
revelation without being one. It is now and again quoted by 
the Greek Fathers and historians, sometimes under the name of 
“The Jubilees,’ and sometimes under that of “The Little,’ 
or “ Minor,” “Genesis” (AWtkrogenests, Leptogenesis) A Latin 
translation of it was also made. But in the age of St. Bernard 
the literary labours of the Eastern Monasteries were interrupted 
by the inroads of the Turkish tribes who conquered Asia Minor 
in the closing years of the eleventh century, and the librarians 
and copyists of the Western “ Scriptoria” found in multiplying 
manuscripts belonging to the new literature which was springing 
up, more congenial work than in occupying themselves on an un- 
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authoritative Jewish paraphrase of Genesis. Up to half-a-century 
ago the book was supposed to have perished, and nothing more 
was known of it than was contained in the extracts made by 
George the Syncellus and others, which were collected by Fabri- 
cius in his valuable but necessarily incomplete “ Codex Pseude- 
pigraphus Veteris Testamenti.” They were afterwards more 
accurately edited by Ronsch in Hilgenfeld’s “ Zeitschrift” for 
1874. But, like the Book of Enoch, it had been preserved in 
‘Abyssinia; and in 1844 a German missionary brought home 
with him a copy in the Ethiopic language, on the basis of which 
a German translation was made by Dillmann, who, after another 
manuscript had come into his hands, collated the two, and in 
1859 published the Ethiopic text. On the basis of Dillmann’s 
edition, an English translation, published in the “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra” for 1885—87, was made by Dr. G. H. Schodde, an 
American scholar; and earlier than this, in 1861, Father Ceriani 
found in the Ambrosian Library at Milan portions of the old 
Latin version, which he published in Part I. of his “ Monumenta 
Sacra et Profana.” This has been found very useful in the 
analysis of the text; and a further edition was published by 
Ronsch in 1874. Other Ethiopic manuscripts have since been 
brought into Europe on account of the opening of communi- 
cations with Abyssinia, and have been, and are being, utilised 
for purposes of textual criticism. An English edition, indeed, 
is now in the press. We cannot too warmly acknowledge our 
indebtedness in matters philological to these and other non- 
Catholic scholars, the more so that we differ from them in 
other matters in which their special line of scholarship does 
not consist. And now, before proceeding farther, we have to 
turn to our history. In its earlier stages it concerns chiefly 
Herod and the two branches of his family; and in the later, 
which, as being already familiar, may be more briefly related, 
it has to do with the final catastrophe by the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the failure of the attempt at restoration under 
Bar Cocheba. 
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The Closing Pertod of Jewish National History. 


The “ Book of Jubilees,” and the others referred to above, 
belong to a stratum of Jewish literature intermediate in time 
between the “ Book of Enoch” and “ Psalms of Solomon’”* on 
the one hand, and the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds on 
the other. The Old Law had come to its end. For Jews who 
still clung to it, and had not been warmed and enlightened by 
the radiance of the Christian hope, the period was essentially 
one of depression and of religious decay, as we may see by its 
having ended with the paroxysms of despairing fanaticism by 
which the destruction of the Jews as a nation was brought about. 
The preceding period, from which the two works just mentioned 
derived their animating principle, was that of the Hasmonezan, 
or Asmonzan, or Maccabzan princes, whose rule came to an 
end through the results of the occupation of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in B.C. 63. The Jews were then entangled within the 
meshes of the Roman power, into direct contact with which 
Judas Maccabzeus had first brought them by contracting one 
of those compromising Roman alliances (1 Macc. viii.) which 
were the usual preludes to Roman domination. To this circum- 
stance are partlyft to be ascribed the mixed feelings with which 
the later Jews have, as a rule, regarded the Maccabzan age. 
After Pompey’s departure, Gabinius, his lieutenant, committed 
the civil administration to five local Councils (Sunedria, “Sanhe- 
drims”), the meeting-place of one of which, presumably the 
most important, was at Jerusalem. Hyrcanus II. was deprived 
of the title of king, a title at that time cdious to Rome, which 
was then a Republic; but was left in possession of the high 
priesthood, with which the presidency of the Sanhedrim was 
associated. The civil principality, however, now existed only 
by the authority, and was at the mercy, of Rome ; and in no 


* MERRY ENGLAND, February, 1894, pp. 318-334. 
t Cf, ante, December, 1893, p. 161. 
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wise corresponded to the hopes of those who looked for a 
kingdom like that of Solomon, and even for a wider dominion 
over the Gentiles. Maccabzeanism had originated in a purely 
religious impulse. With the later Maccabees it had degenerated 
into a secular kingdom, which (to the disgust of those who held 
to the principles of the old Hasidim) not only made alliances on 
terms of equality, or even of inferiority, with heathen states; but 
tolerated or countenanced foreign customs, and even infidelity, 
as long as Jewish xationality was not apostatised from, and the 
sovereignty of the government at Jerusalem was acknowledged. 
This might have been overlooked by the Hasidim, or, as they 
were now called, the Pharisees, if it had proved to be a mere 
temporary expedient ; but as time went on it was seen to be a 
permanent principle of policy, and to be growing more and 
more important to the Jewish state as the power of Rome 
augmented in the east. To those religious Jews who thought 
nothing could be done for morality, for religion, and for the 


law, except by a temporal domination of Israel, the situation 
thus became less and less endurable. 


After his return to Italy, Pompey was drawn by the Senatorial 
party, of which he was the head, into an antagonism with the 
ambitious designs of Julius Caesar. Civil war ensued, and was 
terminated only by the accession of Octavianus, thenceforward 
named Augustus, to that permanent generalship or zzperatorium 
of the military forces of the Roman State which we call the 
Empire. In the threatenings of the war, the Roman General 
Crassus obtained the Province of Syria, and, B.c. 55, plundered 
the Temple. In the course of it, when Julius Casar, though he 
had gained the upper hand, was in temporary and local danger 
in his campaign in Egypt, Hyrcanus II. and his chief Minister, 
Antipater, exerted themselves so successfully in his behalf that 
he conferred on Hyrcanus the dignity of Ethnarch or (directly 
and in set terms) Ruler of the Nation ; and on Antipater that of 
Procurator or Superintendent over the whole of the territory over 
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which Hyrcanus ruled (B.C. 47). Antipater, a capable Minister 
under a weak Prince, thus secured a position guaranteed by 
Rome, of which he could not be dispossessed by the mere fat of 
his master. He was by birth an Idumzan, or, in other words, an 
Edomite, of a race hereditarily antagonistic to the national policy 
and hope of Israel; but he had attached himself to the Jewish 
Court, Alexander Jannzus, the father of Hyrcanus, having 
conquered Idumza and so made Jerusalem its metropolis. He 
cannot be credited with any sincere attachment to the Mosaic 
faith, but he and his family threw in their lot politically with 
the Jewish nation. On being appointed Procurator, he in turn 
nominated Herod, one of his sons, then only fifteen years of 
age, to be Governor of Galilee; and this was that Herod, sur- 
named the Elder or the Great, of whom we afterwads read as 
the author of the “ massacre” of the infants at Bethlehem—an 
event scarcely to be called a massacre, because a number 
sufficient to entitle it to that designation cannot have existed 
or consequently have perished. This state of things—Hyrcanus 
as Ethnarch, Antipater as Procurator, and the masterful and 
ambitious Herod as Governor of Galilee—continued till after 
the murder of Caesar (B.C. 44) in the Senate-house by emissaries 
of the Pompeian or Senatorial party. Hyrcanus and Antipater 
thus lost their patron and protector ; and Antigonus, a son of 
that Aristobulus whose rivalry with Hyrcanus had occasioned 
the intervention of Pompey, asserted his claims to the prin- 
cipality of the Jewish territory. The country revolted in his 
favour (B.C. 40), and the revolt may fairly be attributed to the 
Pharisaic or properly Jewish party. The insurrectionists, who 
in rebelling against Hyrcanus were rebelling against Rome, 
called in the aid of the Parthians, the leading antagonists of the 
Romans in the east.* A Parthian army was despatched into 


* The Parthian expedition of B.C. 40, which was in the interest of the Jews 
and directed against the increasing power of Rome, is not, of course, that 
spoken of in chapter liv. of the “ Book of Enoch” (cf. az/e, December, 1893, 
p. 157), which appears to refer to the Scythian invasion of South-western 
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Judaa; Jerusalem was surrendered ; Antigonus was tempor- 
arily (B.C. 40—37) placed upon the throne; and Hyrcanus was 
carried away into captivity. Herod, whose father, Antipater, 
had previously met with his death by poison, was now the 
principal representative of the party of Hyrcanus. He managed 
to escape to Rome, where he secured the patronage of Antony, 
the friend, and of Octavian, the great-nephew and the heir of 
Cesar, and returned to Palestine, backed by the authority of 
Rome. The Parthians were compelled to retire; Jerusalem 


Asia in the later part of the seventh century before Christ. The Scythians 
then penetrated as far as Askalon, on the coast of Palestine about fifty miles 
from the Egyptian frontier, and the name Scythopolis, given to Bethshean 
{at the south side of the Sea of Galilee), is an abiding memorial of their 
presence in the upper part of the Jordan Valley ; but they only threatened, 
and did not actually attack, the kingdom of Josiah, and Psammeticus, King of 
Egypt, bribed them to gonorth again. (‘‘ Herodotus,” i. 103, 4 ; iv. 1 ; Strabo, 
chapter 763; Hugo Winckler, “ Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens,” 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 291 ; Rawlinson, “ Ancient Monarchies,” Book II., chapter 
ix.; and the commentators on Jer. iv. 3-6, and Ezechiel xxxviii., xxx1x.) 

As to the Parthians, whose name is etymologically the same as Persians 
(with a vowel-change in the first syllable and the substitution of ¢/ for s), 
no fewer than four great empires have stretched out their sceptres from 
Persia. The first and most extensive was the Achemenian Persian Empire. 
It was founded by Cyrus by his conquest of Babylonia, B.c. 538, and was 
brought to an end by Alexander tke Great, at the Battles of Issus, or Ipsus, 
and of Arbela, B.C. 333—331. The Parthian Empire, the second of the four, 
was founded by Arsaces about three quarters of a century later, and at first 
had to contend with the half-Greek Princes of Antioch, who succeeded 
to the Mesopotamian part of Alexander’s conquests. It profited by the 
diversion of forces which the Romans unconsciously effected by pressing on 
these, and by B.C. 155 had extended itself from the Caucasus almost to the 
frontiers of India. The Romans began to encroach on it after they had 
finally overcome the kings of Antioch a little before the middle of the first 
century B.C.; but the distance was too great, and the Parthians defeated 
both Crassus, B.C. 50,and Mark Antony, B.C. 33. The Parthian Empire 
perished by internal weakness, and an Artaxerxes (who is not to be con- 
founded with the Achemenian Artaxerxes of older history) founded 
the third Empire, in the second century after Christ, by displacing the 
Arsacides or descendants of Arsaces. This third Empire, which, like the 
second, the Romans were never able to destroy, though they fought against 
it with various fortune, was brought to an end by the Caliph ‘Omar, in the 
“Victory of Victories” at Nehavend, A.D. 640--642. The principal dynasty 
of the ‘Aird Empire had for its first Prince, Ardashir, who ascended the 
throne A.D. 211—212. He wasa grandson or great-grandson of a certain 
Sasan, and his dynasty, and the whole third Empire, are hence often called 
Sassanian. Of the fourth or Mohammedan Empire, the Shah of Persia 1s 
he present representative. 
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was retaken by the combined forces of Sosius and of Herod ; 
Antigonus was put to death; and Herod, who to give himself a 
claim to the succession had married Marianne, the grand- 
daughter of Hyrcanus, inaugurated a reign (B.C. 37—4) which 
lasted till after Our Lord’s Nativity. 

The political crisis of Herod’s life was his interview with 
Octavian after the naval battle off Actium, in which the future 
Augustus defeated Antony and Cleopatra, against whom war 
had been declared by the people and Senate. Herod had taken 
the side of Antony, but he managed matters so well with 
Octavian that he was not only continued in his previous 
kingdom, but the Emperor added to it certain outlying terri- 
tories in the south which Herod had been obliged to cede to 
Cleopatra, thus making him master of the whole of Idumza, 
Juda, Samaria, Galilee, and Palestine east of the Jordan.* 
Augustus was a staunch friend to Herod all the rest of his 
life, and even authorised him to leave his dominions by will to 
whom he chose. 

Herod’s long reign (B.C. 37—4) was externally glorious ; but if 
by rebuilding the Temple he endeavoured to conciliate, not only 
the Jews in Palestine, but also those outside it (on whose support 
at Rome and elsewhere his tenure of power largely depended), 
he did not forget also to offer sacrifices to Olympian Jove and to 
Augustus, to whom he built another temple at Cesarea. He 
was supported by the Sadducees, who clung to their Jewish 
nationality and to the fortunes of the nation, though on 


* One of Antony’s arguments in the Senate for the original gift of the 
kingdom to Herod was (Josephus, . Antiquities,” XIV., xiv. 4), that it would 
be to their advantage in the war against the Parthians; and_ probably 
Octavian was by no means averse to the existence of a pow erful and friendly 
Jewish state which would be a barrier against Parthia and an ally in any 
troubles that might arise in the newly annexed province of Egypt.—War 
was declared against Cleopatra (and thereby against Antony, whose infatua- 
tion for her has been immortalised by Shakspere) from a belief that she 
cherished against the Roman State designs which were all the more 
dangerous on account of her having Antony in her train. The Battle of 
Actium, from which Octavian dated his accession, as Augustus, to the Em- 
pire, was decided on September 2nd, B.C. 31. 
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account of a hereditary infection dating back from the time 
of the Greek domination they had renounced belief in a 
resurrection and in a life to come.* | But to Jews who were 
such by a closer tie than that of mere national interest, his 
reign was a going from bad to worse. The rule of the family of 
David had ceased from the time of the Captivity. The limited 
authority of the high priests and of their Council, which had 
succeeded it, was not a complete or independent regimen ; but, 
nevertheless, if imperfect, was sacred. The earlier Asmonzans 
.or Maccabees, who had followed on this, were heroes ; and if 


* “One of the last members of this assembly [the reference is to the Great 
‘Synagogue], the high priest Simon the Just (B.C. 202—201) had as a scholar 
Antigonus of Socho (about B.C. 190), the first of the Jewish doctors who is 
known to us under a Greek name. At this period began the conflicts which 
were excited by foreign ideas, internal dissension, and the Grecising which 
was patronised by his followers, apostates, and sectarians, the last even 
among the scholars of Antigonus, favoured in part by the Syrian pressure 
and the policy of Epiphanes, till through the war waged by the Hasmonzans 
a new impulse was communicated, and also a new fanaticism excited before 
which nothing that was not subordinated to the Holy Faith, the common 
interests of the Fatherland, and the sacred literature of the nation, could 
hold its ground. Among the disciples of Antigonus of Socho were Zadock 
and Boothus. See Avoth R. Nathan, c. 5, and, in connexion with this, the 
statement of Josephus that the Sadducees first appeared in B.C. 145” (Zunz, 
“Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage derJuden,” Frankfort on Maine, 1892, pp. 38, 
39.)--In the very early Rabbinical treatise, “ Pirgé’Abhéth,” “ Fragments from 
the Fathers ” (c77ca A.D. 150 or earlier), we are told (c. i. v. 3) that Antigonus 
.of Socho was accustomed to say, ‘‘ Be not like servants who serve their 
master for the sake of receiving a reward; but be like servants who serve 
their master without a thought of receiving a reward.” From this, according 
to the commentary of R. Nathan, the two disciples mentioned above drew 
the inference that there was zo reward, since otherwise it would have been 
to be thought of and taken into account ; and Zadock or Tsadhéq thereafter 
founded the sect of the Tsadhtigqim or Sadducees, who were called after him. 
Another principle of the Sadducees, or of some of them, was that no ora/ 
traditions were of any authority. “At this time” (t.¢., from the time of Anti- 
gonus of Socho) “ began those accursed sects of heretics who in these parts 
of the world (that is, in Egypt) are called Qaraites. They are called Sad- 
ducees and Bodothites, and began to oppose themselves to the traditions of 
the elders, and-to interpret texts just as they thought fit, without regard to 
any teacher of the law” (R. Moses ben Maimon, “Commentary on Pirge 
’Abhoth,” |. c.). This position was logically required by their system ; nay, to 
deny the existence of any angel or spirit (Acts xxiii. 8) they must have inter- 
preted the texts themselves in an extraordinarily free and easy manner. 
The absence of any genuine belief, among the Greeks of the second century 
B.C., in future retribution, is strikingly testified to by the contemporary 
Greek historian Polybius. 
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the later usurped the throne of David, they were at least Jews, 
and might be thought to be a prelude to something better 
But they had perished by their own dissensions, and now an 
Edomite ruled over Israel; and so well did he maintain the 
traditional reputation of the Edomites for brutality and cruelty, 
that Augustus said he would rather be his pig than his son, 
because by the law he could have nothing to do with pigs. He 
offered sacrifices indifferently to Jehovah and to Jove: he had 
been brought in by Roman soldiery, and he could not be 
expelled because of the league between him and Augustus. 
“Edom,” which in Hebrew signifies “red” (Genesis xxv. 25, 
30), thus became a name for Rome; and, with such a phrase- 
ology, we need not be surprised that the “ great red dragon” of 
the Apocalypse (xii.) refers on the one hand to Herod, and on 
the other to the Roman power. It also refers to the author of 
evil ; and both Herod and Augustus (who, like his great uncle 
Julius Czesar, allowed himself to be worshipped as a god), were 
looked upon by the Jews as little else than a couple of incar- 
nations of Satan. 

The prospect continued to darken after Herod’s death in B.C. 
4. The Herodians, indeed (Matth. xxii. 16; Mark iit. 6; xii. 
13), may have imagined they saw in him another Saul who was 
to be succeeded by another David; and in his government the 
temporising, but nevertheless real, beginnings of a great Jewish 
world-power. He had, as we have seen, married Marianne, who 
was of Asmonzan blood, and by her he had two sons, Aristo- 
bulus and Alexander ; and though he put all three to death, 
Aristobulus had left a son, Herod Agrippa, in whom some 
feeble remains of Jewish hopes could still centre. Agrippa was 
too young to ascend the throne on the death of his grandfather, 
and was, indeed, left out of the succession; but he went to 
Rome, where Augustus -caused him to be brought up with 
Claudius Drusus, and whence it might be anticipated he would 
return, like David from Gath. After having been imprisoned 
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by Tiberius, the successor of Augustus, he did in fact return on 
the accession of Caligula, the next Emperor, of whom he had 
been a close associate ; and Claudius, who succeeded Caligula, 
made him King of Judza (A.D. 41). But shortly afterwards (A.D. 
44) he died (Acts xii.; Josephus, “Antiquities,” XIX., viii.), with- 
out having performed anything great, and leaving as his heir only 
a youth of seventeen—the last of the Asmonzans, the Herod 
Agrippa IT. who is spoken of so kindly in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xxv., xxvi.). The downfall of the hopes the Jews had had 
from the two Agrippas must have increased the despair which 
issued in the subsequent rebellions. More than this was added 
to their bitterness. They had heard with delight of the death 
of Tiberius, who disliked Jews and Judzism,* and of the acces- 
sion of Caius Caligula,t the friend of Agrippa, to the throne. 


* He suppressed, says Suetonius (“‘ De Vita Cesarum,” 1. i11. c. 36), the cele- 
bration of Egyptian and Jewish rites in Rome, expelled from the city those 
who followed them, and distributed the Jewish youth (ze., those who were 
under obligation of military service) among the more inclement provinces of 
the Empire. Four thousand, according to Josephus (“ o-oo XVIII., 
ill. 5) were deported to Sardinia (cf. Tacitus, “ Annals,” 11. 85). 


t+ The succession of the Roman Imperatores, or, as we call them, Em- 
perors, was as follows: (1) Julius Czesar, the real founder of the Empire, 
who crossed the Rubicon, B.c. 49, and was murdered, March 15th, B.c. 44. 
As the antagonist of Pompey, who had taken Jerusalem, he was favourable 
to the Jews, and, apparently, to the party of Aristobulus, the brother of 
Hyrcanus—(2) Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, Augustus, on the mother’s 
side a grandson of Julia, the sister of Julius Czesar, and on the father’s side 
a member of the Octavian family. Victor at Actium, B.C. 31; died A.D. 14, 
having two years previously associated Tiberius with himself in the govern- 
ment. This Tiberius was the son of Tiberius Nero, a Roman noble of the 
Claudian family. He married es the daughter of Augustus, and conse- 
quently was the son-in-law of the latter, who also adopted him as his son. 
By Livia, another wife, Tiberius Nero had also another son, Drusus or 
Claudius Drusus, who was born after the re-marriage of Livia to Augustus. 
Drusus had two sons, Germanicus the elder, and Claudius the younger. 
—(3) Tiberius died A.D. 38. Asa consequence of the annexation of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, Rome was in his time beginning to become flooded 
with Orientals, who brought with them practices alien to the older customs 
of the city. Hence his policy, as described in the preceding note. He left 
as his heir Caius Caligula, the son of Germanicus.—-(4) Caligula, A.D. 38—41; 
born in the northern provinces of the Empire, where his father, Germanicus 
(the eldest son of Drusus, the step-son of Augustus by Livia, and the husband 
of Agrippina, the granddaughter of Augustus) commanded the army, especi- 
ally in Germany and Gaul. Caligula was favourable to the Jews as repre- 
sented by his friend Herod Agrippa.—(5) Claudius, A.D. 41—54, the younger 
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But, to their utter horror, what should this Caius Caligula set 
his heart on after he had become master of the world, but to 
be worshipped as god in the Temple at Jerusalem. The thing 
came about in this way. Almost as a matter of course the 
Emperors were deified, not only posthumously, but in their life- 
time ; and it was considered the proper thing to pay religious 
honour to the symbols of empire in the temples, which were 
the principal public buildings of the ancient world. When, 
therefore, Judzea came to be governed by Roman procurators, 
attempts were constantly being made by these to introduce 
such symbols into the Temple, and were as constantly being 
resisted by the Pharisaic Jews on religious grounds, though the 
heathen procurators themselves probably regarded the cultus of 
the Imperator and the Imperial eagle only as a natural and 


brother of Germanicus, who had died in the reign of Tiberius. He was 
apparently of weak intellect. His accession was partly brought about by the 
mediation of Herod Agrippa, who had already been made king of certain 
outlying Palestinian provinces by Galigula, and was rewarded by Claudius 
with the whole of the dominions of his father, and the principality of 
Abilene in addition. Claudius, says Suetonius (1. v, chapter xxv.), “ expelled 
from Rome the Jews who were perpetually making disturbances at the insti- 
gation of one Chrestus,”—“ Iudzeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit.”. There had apparently been tumults in the Jewish quarter, 
for which those who caused them blamed the Jewish Christians, some of 
whom, like Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 2), were actually expelled, 
though the edict of Claudius (A.D. 53) was not put into general operation. 
—(6) Nero, A.D. 54—68, the son of Agrippina (one of the daughters of 
Germanicus, and named after her mother) and of Cnzus Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, a noble of the Domitian house, which, like the Oc- 
tavian and the Claudian families, was one of the great patrician houses 
of ancient Rome. His father, an unscrupulous and otherwise contemptible 
person, died when he was three years old; and his mother, whose grossly 
ill-regulated life before she was palmed off on Ahenobarbus was probably due 
in part to insanity, was banished by Caligula from the city. Caligula also 
appropriated Nero’s inheritance, so that the boy (who, as soon as he emerged 
from obscurity, was, though not altogether of sound mind, a universal 
favourite on account of his personal beauty), was brought up in comparative 
poverty by his father’s sister, Lepida, under the tuition of two pedagogues, of 
whom one was a barber and the other a dancer. With the tastes with 
which he was thus imbued, the incongruity of his subsequent conduct as 
Emperor may be connected. The neurotic taint of the family is further 
illustrated by the alcoholism and subsequent moral insanity of Tiberius 
(“ Suetonius,” iii, 38, etc.); and Julius Casar was an- epileptic. After 
Claudian had received the Empire by the negotiations of Herod Agrippa with 
the Senate, he patronised Nero in almost every possible way. He restored 


31 
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becoming way of showing loyalty to the Empire. This deifica- 
tion of Kings was an ancient Egyptian conception, the 
Pharaohs being identified after death with Ra, the sun-god, into 
whom, indeed, the justified dead at large were supposed 
in one form of the hypnotising and pantheising Egyptian 
theology, to be changed or absorbed. The deification theory 
extended also into Asia Minor and Upper Syria, whether on 
account of the intimate connexion between Asia Minor and the 
third or post-Abrahamic Egyptian Empire, or for other reasons 
belonging to more remote antiquity ; and Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the other half-Greek Sovereigns of Antioch gave them- 
selves out as gods, and required their subjects to worship them 
as such. This, in fact, was one of the causes of the destruction 


) 


of the Temple by Epiphanes, and of the persecution which was 


and added to his inheritance ; recalled from banishment his mother, Agrip- 
pina (by whom Claudius is said afterwards to have been poisoned in order 
that her son might succeed to the throne) ; adopted him as his son, and set 
him before his own son, Britannicus ; gave him the name Nero (a name 
common in the Claudian family, and meaning /ortis, strenuus), and selected 
as his wife his own daughter, Octavia, whom Nero detested, and afterwards 
murdered. At the death of Claudius, Nero naturally ascended to the im- 
peratorship, and made his tenure of it secure by poisoning Britannicus, whose 
death he ascribed to one of the fits of epilepsy to which he was subject. He 
was by no means unfavourable to the Jews, and his excesses are lightly 
passed over by non-Christian Jewish writers ; but he was the first Gentile 
persecutor of the Christians, whom the outside world was by this time learn- 
ing to distinguish from the Jews as such. His passions were concentrated 
on Poppza, the wife of a boon companion, and a Jewish proselyte ; 
probably under Jewish influence he attributed to the Christians the burn- 
ing of Rome, of which the suspicion clung to himself: and he thus pre- 
sided over the first Gentile persecution of the Christians, that in which SS. 
Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom. Toward the close of his reign the 
Jews in Palestine rebelled, not, however, against himself, but against the 
tyranny and the avarice of the local governors whom his negligence allowed ; 
and the suppression of the rebellion naturally fell to Vespasian, a man of 
the middle class, who was at that time commanding in the east. Finally, 
however, the incongruity of Nero’s life with his position as central Imperator, 
his exactions, and the exactions of his subordinates, brought about a revolu- 
tion ; and to escape the punishment decreed against him by the Senate, he 
committed suicide, July 9th, A.D. 68.—(7, 8, 9). In this revolution three 
generals, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, were temporarily hailed as general 
Imperatores. Galba was proclaimed Emperor in Spain, April 3rd, A.D. 68, 
and was assassinated by his soldiers, January 15, A.D. 69. Otho was Im- 
perator for three months, up to April 16th, A.p. 69. Vitellius followed, and 
was assassinated December 22nd of the same year. Meanwhile, Vespasian, 
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ended only through the successful resistance of the Maccabees ; 
and the history of Judaism in the first century is to no small 
extent unintelligible if we do not bear in mind that in each 
Roman Emperor (for to these, after the incorporation of Asia 
Minor and of Egypt with the Empire, the deification idea was 
applied) the Jews sawa possible or even ‘a probable Epiphanes. 
Nor, from a pagan point of view, was there anything unreason- 
able in the deification of the Emperors. According to a popular 
idea, the gods—many of whom were as bad as any Cesar, or 
worse—had been great men, and an Emperor of Rome 
was certainly as great. In the second year, then, as it would 
seem, of Caligula’s reign, rioting broke out between the Jews at 


a member of a plebeian family called the Flavian family, had been acclaimed 
as Imperator or Emperor by the troops at Antioch, Alexandria, and Czesarea, 
and, leaving to Titus, one of his two sons, the further conduct of the opera- 
tions against Jerusalem, which he had already commenced, sailed for Rome, 
and was received as Emperor.—(10) Vespasian, A.D. 70—79.—(11) Titus, A.D. 
79—81. Both were, naturally, hostile to the vede//ious Jews, but showed 
themselves most complaisant to those who accepted the Roman supremacy, 
while Domitian, the brother of Trajan, who succeeded him, affected to 
restore the old religious customs of Rome, and was hostile to all alien 
religions, to Jews and to Christians alike.—(12) Domitianus, A.D. 89—96. 
The author of the Domitian or second Gentile persecution ; with him the 
line of the Flavii ended, as with Nero that of the Julian house had done. 
Domitian, who, it was rumoured, had himself compassed the death of his 
brother Titus, was assassinated—to the great indignation of the army, which 
would have proclaimed him as a god, and would have avenged his death if it 
could have found a leader, but to the extreme gratification of the civil popu- 
lation. The Senate, resolved to have the supreme power no longer in the 
hands of the military order, appointed as his successor Nerva, an aged 
civilian, who, finding himself too feeble to repress the violence of the soldiery, 
almost immediately adopted Trajan, then commanding in Lower Germany, 
and, with the consent of the Senate, made him his colleague and his successor 
in the Empire.—(13) Nerva, A.D. 96>—98.—(14) Trajan, A.D. 98—117. One 
of the best of the Roman Emperors, and without the sentimentality of the 
Antonines.—(15) Publius AZlius Hadrianus, a noble of the A¢lian family, A.D. 
117—138. A man of mixed character, he ascended the throne through the 
favour of Plotina, the wife of Trajan, and was the author of the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, which he rebuilt, giving it the name of Alia 
Capitolina, or Capitoline Alia. Having no children, he adopted, first, AZlius 
Verus (who died young, leaving a son, Lucius Verus, afterwards colleague of 
Marcus Antoninus, the adopted son of Antoninus Pius), and second, 
Antoninus Pius, who succeeded him. From Hadrian the Imperatorium 
passed to Antoninus Pius and Marcus Antoninus, and thence to the spoilt 
son of the latter, Commodus, under whom the decline of the Roman State 


became distinctly visible. 
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Alexandria and the mixed Graco-Egyptian population, and 
both parties were summoned to Rome to appear by delegates 
and plead their cause before Caius, who was, in virtue of his 
office, the supreme judge for the whole Imperium, Generalship, 
or Empire. Accounts of the interview have been left us by 
Josephus (“ Antiquities,” XVIII., viii. 1),and by Philo Judzus 
(in his tractate ‘““De Legatione ad Caium”’), who was the principal 
delegate on the Jewish side. The case was turned against the 
Jews by Apion, an Egyptian priest, an agitator and a controver- 
sialist, whom Tiberius had called cymbalum mundi, “the world’s 
kettledrum.” He was one of the orators on the opposite side, 
and entirely won over Caligula, by urging that the Jews were a 
most disloyal set of people; for, he said, while all your other 
subjects have built you temples and altars, and have acknow- 
ledged you to be a god, the Jews alone refuse to do so, and will 
not even swear by your name. The Emperor was furious, He 
sent orders to the Prefect of Syria, to march on Jerusalem and 
cause his statue to be at once set up in the Temple; and though 
he was induced by the intercession of his friend Agrippa to 
relinquish the immediate execution of his design, he did not 
altogether abandon it. The danger remained, and, indeed, in- 
creased as time went on, that the outrage would be carried 
out by some other Czsar. The reader will not here forget 
Our Lord’s prophecy about the abomination of desolation stand- 
ing in the Holy Place, or St. Paul’s about the lawless one—a 
phrase we have seen applied, in the “ Psalms of Solomon,” to a 
Roman conqueror of Jerusalem—sitting as God in the Temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God (Matth. xxiv. 15; 2 
Tim. ii. 4). A diffused worship is everywhere ; to combat it is 
like doing battle with a cloud. But the Jewish worship de- 
pended on Palestine, on Jerusalem, on the Temple; on a 
particular local centre which it was always humanly possible 
for a more powerful and antagonistic power to seize, and so to 
ruin everything, at least for the time. When we reflect on this, 
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Jewish aspirations after temporal dominion become more in- 
telligible. A temporal Messiah, and the preservation of the 
system of the Mosaic Law with its sacrifices and its one centre 
of worship, were two correlative things. And, as the world was 
going, the Jews must have felt more and more that all was 
hanging on a thread. They could not worship Caligula or any 
other Cesar in the Temple. Sadducees might do so, whose pre- 
decessors had sided with Epiphanes; but not they. They knew 
full well the danger to which this exposed all that was dear 
and all that was holy to them. They realised how disloyal 
how exceptional, it made them appear. Nay, it made them 
disloyal. And yet there was no help for it. 

Everything was against them. Herod himself, who might 
have been credited at least with worldly ambition, had by his 
testament contributed to damp the hopes of any who trusted 
that from his monarchy a great world-kingdom might arise. 
He excluded, as we have seen, the Asmonzan part of his family 
from the succession. He did worse: he left it to three sons, 
two of whom, Archelaus and Herod Antipas, were the issue of 
a Samaritan mother, while the third, Herod Philip, was born 
to him by an Egyptian. Knowing as we do the sentiments of 
the Jews, we can understand their feelings at having mongrel 
Edomites, and Samaritans, and Egyptians set over them. 
Worse still—and as if to crown the indignity—instead of 
leaving his extensive dominions to them in succession, and so 
taking steps to preserve, as far as in him lay, its future unity, he 
split it up into four quarters or tetrarchies,and so broke it in pieces, 
The results were disastrous. To Archelaus he left two quarters, 
consisting of Judzea, Idumza, and Samaria, with the title cf eth- 
narch; to Herod Antipas(Matth.xiv.; Mark vi., viii.; Luke iii., viii., 
ix.,, xxiii; Acts iv. 27 ; xiii. 1) one quarter, consisting of Galilee 
and Perea (a strip of Trans-Jordanic territory opposite Judza 
and Samaria), with the title of tetrarch, or ruler of a quarter ; 
and to Herod Philip another quarter, Batanzea and Trachonitis 
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and the rest of his Trans-Jordanic dominions except Perza, 
also with the title of tetrarch. The partition issued unfortu- 
nately even for those in whose personal interest it was made. 
Archelaus (Matth. 11. 22) was deposed for tyranny, A.D. 7, on the 
petition of his own subjects; his principality was added to the 
Roman province of Syria, and was governed—till A.D. 41, when, 
as we have seen, it was bestowed on Herod Agrippa, who held 
it only three years—-by a succession of procurators (of whom 
Pontius Pilate was one) who acted in subordination to the Pre- 
fect of Syria. Herod Philip died childless, A.D. 34, and to the 
Province of Syria his dominions were also annexed. Herod 
Antipas, a feeble and vicious prince, who was the author of the 
death of St. John Baptist, and to whom Our Lord was sent by 
Pilate, had, we have also seen, the temerity to prefer an accusa- 
tion to Caligula against his friend Agrippa, whereupon Agrippa 
preferred against him a counter accusation, and he was banished 
to Vienne in Gaul, A.D. 38. To the Palestinian Jews, who had 
at least felt themselves politically united under the sway of 
Herod, the consequence of his will accordingly was that they 
were sucked into the vortex of direct Roman government—a 
government which was gradually becoming more oppressive and 
more rapacious as the corruption of the Julian Emperors in- 
creased, and was naturally hostile to a race conspicuous for 
exclusiveness, and not unjustly suspected of treasonable designs. 

The rest, being more generally known, may be more briefly 
told. Claudius died in the autumn of A.D. 54, and Nero, who 
succeeded him, reigned at first well and wisely under the guid- 
ance of his preceptors. Roman writers call the five years that 
followed the golden quinquennium of Nero. Then he openly 
broke out ; in A.D. 61 Seneca retired from his hopeless tutorship 
of the Emperor, who became more and more of a spendthrift, 
and, concomitantly, of an exactor. His underlings imitated 
him ; and, in A.D. 65, Gessius Florus, a man whose sole idea 
appears to have been to amass money, was made Procurator of . 
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Judea. The patience of the Jews, says Tacitus, endured till 
Gessius Florus. According to Josephus, he stole, he robbed, he 
lied, he murdered, and, to put in the wrong those whom he had 
oppressed, he tempted them to rebellion. The insurrection 
began on April I9, A.D.66; Vespasian, who was presently joined 
by Titus, was commissioned to suppress it; and with the fall of 
Jerusalem, the central fortress and capital, the whole Jewish 
polity came to an end, September znd, A.D. 70. Antigonus II., 
the son of the friend of Caligula, was in the Roman camp, and 
afterwards retired into private life. The rest of the Herodian 
family in course of time became pagans. This can scarcely be 
called an apostasy ; for they had never been much else. 

Seventy years, the fated period of the Babylonian Captivity, 
rolled on. The Jews, who were scattered through the Empire, 
had never been loyal. Much less could they be expected to be 
so after the destruction of the Temple and the Holy City. As 
the end of the seventy years drew nigh, their hopes revived. It 
could not, they thought, be more than a seventy years’ Captivity. 
A new rebellion broke out soon after Hadrian's departure from 
the East (where he had been making a sort of tour of the 
Empire) in A.D. 132. The rebels, under their leader, Bar- 
Cocheba, obtained possession of Jerusalem; they had time even 
to make an attempt to rebuild the Temple; and it was only 
after two years that the city was captured, after a desperate 
defence in which Bar-Cocheba was slain. But despair, and the 
hope of supernatural help, still sustained the Jews. They retired 
only to the fortress of Bether, which was taken on the oth of the 
month Ab, the day after the Temple had been burnt in A.D. 70, 
which had itself been the anniversary of its destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar. That 9th of Ab, A.D. 135, was the utter end. 
Into the later history of Judzism we need not enter. Let 
it suffice to remind the reader that Hadrian rebuilt the city, and 
called it A‘lia Capitolina. He forbade, under penalty of death, 
any Jew to enter it, or even to come into its neighbourhood. 
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To this period, then, of two hundred years, the last stratum 
of Jewish literature, as far as we need consider it, belongs. It 
is easy to forecast what its general tone and character will be. 


X. Y. Z. 


(To be continued.) 
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